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DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Will Save You Time, Labor and Money if You 
Own One or More Cows 


Those who keep one or more cows, either for profit or to supply the home table with milk, 
cream and butter, can ill affo.d to be without a De Laval Cream Separator. Its benefits and advan- 
tages are many. 

To begin with, the Centrifugal Separator secures every last bit of cream in the milk, whereas 
one-third to one-half is lost by any other method of skimming. 

Then the separating can be done as soon as, the cow is 
milked, which means that the cream is always perfectly sweet 
and free from taint or odor, while it is of fine even texture and } 
may be run any desired thickness. It is in the best possible condi- 
tion for use as cream or for churning into perfect butter. 

Likewise the skimmilk-is fresh, sweet-and warm from the 
cow; worth a dozen times more for stock feeding or human con- 
sumption than the skimmilk from any gravity setting or dilution 
system of skimming.’ Incidentally both*cream and skimmilk are 
thoroughly clarified of all dirt and impure matter, which is never 
inconsiderable. 

The separator does away with the setting and handling of the 
mi'k, with ice and water, and all the trouble, work and nuisance 
which the old. way involves for everyone. It reduces the dairy 
work to almost nothing and makes pleasure rather than drudgery 
of it. 








The De Laval Cream Separator Saves 
its Cost Every Few Months. Creamer'es 
Use Them Universally and More Than 1,000,000 Dairy Farmers 
Do So The World Over. —~ 


We shall be glad to have you send at once for catalogue illustrating and describing the Latest 
Improved De Laval machines in detail, and once you try a separator your only regret can be that 
you haven’t sooner used it. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


42 Madison Street * 165 Broadway 101 Drumm Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


MORE THAN 30,000 LOCAL AGENCIES 
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Survey of the World 


After their victory 
in the House, on the 
19th, the insurgent 
Republicans decided that they would 
make no further demands at present, and 
would not insist that one of their group 
be made a member of the new Committee 
on Rules. This was the attitude of a 
large majority of them, represented’ by 
Mr. Norris and Mr. Murdock. On the 
23d a Republican caucus was held, to se- 
lect the party’s six members of the new 
committee. It was a peaceful meet- 
ing. The insurgents were present, 
and so was Speaker Cannon, but he 
took no part in the proceedings. Mr. 
Tawney, who has been intimately asso- 
ciated with him, proposed six names, 
which, it is understood, had been selected 
by the regular Republicans in conference. 
These were the names of the members 
afterward chosen by the caucus, but Mr. 
Tawney withdrew the list because objec- 
tions to a “slate” were exprest. Nomi- 
nations were made, and after several who 
were nominated (one of them being Mr. 
Norris, the insurgent ieader) had with- 
drawn their names, votes were cast for 
nineteen men. The following were 
chosen : 

Walter I. Smith, of Iowa, 168 votes; John 
Dalzell, of Pennsylvania, 146; George P. Law- 
rence, of Massachusetts, 126; J. Sloat Fassett, 
of New York, 113; Sylvester C. Smith, of 
> panna 136; Henry S. Boutell, of Illinois, 
108. 

The first four were chosen on the first 
ballot, the remaining two on the second. 
Mr. Dailzell and Mr. Walter I. ‘Smith 
were with Speaker Cannon on the old 
committee. Their four associates have 
been prominent-in the regular majority. 
The largest number of votes cast for an 
insurgent was 33. After the caucus, in- 


Effect of the Revolt 
in the House 


surgent leaders said the action had been 
fairly taken, altho they would have pre- 
ferred other men. On the following day 
the Democrats, at their caucus, selected 
the following by secret ballot, no nomi- 
nations having been made: 

Champ Clark, of Missouri, 125 votes; Os- 
car Underwood, of Alabama, 102; Lincoln 
Dixon, of Indiana, 99; John J. Fitzgerald, of 
New York, 08. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was a member of the old 
committee, and in March last was the 
leader of a group of Democrats who 
voted against their party when an at- 
tempt to change the rules in a revolu- 
tionary manner was made. At the cau- 
cus Mr. Sims, of Tennessee, offered a 
resolution instructing the four to work 
for a rule taking from the Speaker the 
power to appoint the standing commit- 
tees and giving it to a Committee of 
Committees, to be elected by the House. 
This was declared to be out of order. 
Mr. Sims may try to have another cau- 
cus called for the consideration of his 
proposition. By unanimous vote, ca the 
25th, the House elected the ten members 
named above, and the committee elected 
Mr. Dalzell to be its chairman. Mr. 
Tawney asked why Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
name had been reported at the bottom of 
the Democratic list, saying that the Re- 
publican rule as to seniority, term of 
service, and connection with the old 
committee would have placed it at the 
top. He was told that only the number 
of votes cast had been considered. Some 
have said that he desired to see Mr. 
Fitzgerald (who had once assisted the 
regular Republicans) in line for the 
chairmanship if the Democrats should 
carry the House at the coming election. 
Congressional advisers of the President, 
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it is reported, assure him that the situa- 
tion in the House favors satisfactory 
action upon bills representing his poli- 
cies. Insurgents say that Speaker Can- 
non may yet be deposed. In a speech at 
a meeting of the Illinois Republican 
Association, he called a majority of the 
insurgents cowards because they voted 
to keep him in the chair. This speech 
was disapproved by many regular Re- 
publicans. It is predicted that the insur- 
gents in the Senate, led by Messrs. Dol- 
liver, Cummins and La Follette, will 
soon seek to renew the tariff debate, 
upon a motion relating to a tariff com- 
mission, and will criticise the tariff 
speeches made by the President at Wi- 
nona, Providence and elsewhere. 


Sd 


Prosecution of At the Close of an in- 
the Beef Trust V¢Stigation which had 
consumed eight weeks, a 
Federal grand jury in Chicago, on the 
21st, indicted what is called the Beef 
Trust (the National Packing Company 
and ten subsidiary corporations) for 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust law. 
At the same time the Government filed 
a suit in equity, asking for a dissolution 
of the National Packing Company. The 
companies indicted are as follows: 
National Packing Company, Illinois; G. H. 
Hammond Company, Michigan; Anglo-Amer- 
ican Provision Company, Illinois; Omaha 
Packing Company, Illinois; Fowler Packing 
Company, Illinois; United Dressed Beef Com- 
pany, New York; Western Packing Company, 
Denver; New York Butchers’ Dressed Meat 
Company, New York; Hammond Packing 
Company, Illinois; St. Louis Dressed Beef and 
Provision Company, Missouri. ’ 
In the suit for a dissolution of the com- 
bination the defendants are the com- 
panies named above, together with the 
following persons and corporations: 
Armour & Co., Swift & Co., Morris & Co., 
Continental Packing Company, Colorado Pack- 
ing and Provision Company, Louis F. Swift, 
Edward F. Swift, Charles H. Swift, J. Og- 
den Armour, Edward Morris, L. A. Carton, 
Frank A. Fowler, Arthur Meyer, Thomas J. 
Connors, Thomas E. Milson, L. H. Heyman. 
It is alleged by the Government that 
prior to May 10, 1902, the Armour, 
Swift and Morris companies were parties 
to an unlawful combination; that as a 
result of the Government’s suit in that 
year an injunction was granted on April 
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4, 1903; that two weeks earlier the three 
companies had organized the National 
Packing Company, all of the stock of 
which they own, and that to this com- 
pany was given control of a number of 
packing concerns which had been com- 
peting with each other and also with the 
Armour, Swift and Morris companies. 
In New York City, last week, what 
is called the Poultry Trust was indicted 
for violation of the Anti-Trust law of 
the State. There are eighty-seven de- 
fendants, these being members of the 
New York Live Poultry Commission 
Merchants’ Protective Association, the 
East Side Live Poultry Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, and the Harlem Poultry Dealers’ 
Association. 





Js 

Owing mainly to 
the confession of 
John F. Klein, 
formerly a Councilman in Pittsburg and 
recently convicted of receiving and giv- 
ing bribes, the authorities of that city 
have obtained evidence against not less 
than eighty persons. Among these are 
several bankers, but a large majority are 
former or present members of the 
Select or the Common Council. Large 
sums were paid by six banks to procure 
ordinances making them depositories of 
city funds, and by the late Dallas G. 
Byers (who died in Switzerland while 
under indictment) for an ordinance 
vacating a street which he desired to 
use. Klein was one of those who dis- 
tributed the bribe money. He had kept 
complete records, and he told the whole 
story after the bribers and the bribed 
had refused to give $60 a month for the 
support of his wife and two young chil- 
dren during his term of three and one- 
half years in the penitentiary. His con- 
fession has since been supplemented by 
the confessions of two of his former 
associates in the Council, Joseph C-. 
Wasson and William Brand, both of 
whom were recently convicted. After 
he had told his story to the grand jury 
and the District Attorney, the latter, on 
the 2oth, invited all the bribetakers to 
confess in open court, promising to 
favor confessing men and to prosecute 
those who should remain silent. On the 
21st ten came before Judge Frazer and 
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SURVEY OF 
confessed. One of them, Isaac Mathias, 
fearing that his opportunity would be 
lost, dropped on his knees and begged the 
Judge to hear him. These men (one ex- 
cepted) had, as members of the Council, 
sold their votes for sums ranging from 
$0 to $500. The exception was Dr. 
W. H. Weber, who had received $10,000 
in the Byers matter, had given $6,000 to 
Klein and had distributed $4,000 among 
forty members. Frank Bonini, a rich 
fruit merchant, had sold his vote for 
$80.10. In the three following days, 
twenty-four more confessed to the judge. 
One of these, named Anderson, fainted 
and fell on the floor. The sums they had 
received ranged from $50 to $1,100. In 
the meantime the grand jury was indict- 
ing men by the score. On the 25th, 
when the indictment of thirty-one was 
ordered, the jury in its presentment told 
how the banks had bought legislation. 
It also demanded that the directors of 
the six banks named as city depositories 
should investigate concerning the action 
of the officers of the institutions and re- 
port in writing. These banks are the 
larmers’ Deposit National Bank, the 
Second National, the German WNa- 
tional and the Columbia National, all of 
Pittsburg; the German National and the 
Workingman’s Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, both of Allegheny. The Comp- 
troller began to withdraw from these 
banks their deposits of city money, 
amounting to $3,640,320. In the inter- 
est of these banks, $102,500 was paid in 
bribes. For three of them, $52,500 was 
turned over to Charles Stewart (one of 
Klein’s associates in the Council) in a 
New York hotel by a person represent- 
ing the late James W. Friend, banker, 
and others. William Martin, sent to the 
penitentiary three or four years ago for 
receiving and distributing bribes in con- 
nection with a street railroad franchise, 
was to have $2,500 of the money. It is 
said that Martin, who has served his 
time, received $30,000 for refusing to 
betray his associates. The grand jury 
publishes a list of fifty-four Councilmen, 
with the sums they received (ranging 
from $50 to $500) for the passage of 
one ordinance. Max G. Leslie, a promi- 
nent politician, recently acquitted, is ac- 
cused again. The bank directors (there 
are fifty-nine of them) are required to 
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visit the grand jury room. They repre- 
sent $200,000,000 in wealth, and among 
them are officers of the Steel Corpora- 
tion, the Westinghouse Company and the 
Carnegie Institute. This exposure of 
corruption is due to the efforts of the 
Voters’ League, who employed Robert 
Wilson and other detectives who had 
done good work in Scranton. With the 
approval of several hundred business 
men, the League has recently made a 
new contract with Wilson. 


& 


Much testimony 
was taken last 
week in the course 
of the inquiry which the New York 
Superintendent of Insurance is making 
with respect to the expenditures of fire 
insurance companies on account of legis- 
lation at Albany. It was shown that 
large sums had been contributed by vari- 
ous companies and placed in the hands 
of a legislative agent, but it seemed im- 
possible to ascertain how the money had 
been used. As a rule, it was accounted 
for under the head of legal expenses. 
E. R. Kennedy, the legislative agent who 
had testified concerning payments to the 
Republican State Committee and to 
George W. Aldridge, was succeeded in 
that office by the late George P. Sheldon, 
president of the Phenix Insurance Com- 
pany, who died while under indictment. 
A letter written by an officer of a promi- 
nent company was read. In it the asser- 
tion was made that a certain bill, known 
as the Grady bill, had been “bought 
thru” the Legislature. But no positive 
proof in support of this assertion was 
produced. Much of the testimony has 
significance only with those who are 
familiar with the records and reputation 
of certain legislators and with the his- 
tory of the lobby at Albany. It is not 
convincing evidence. Parts of it point 
to the use of money for the suppression 
of “strike” bills. During the six years 
ending with 1906, the companies repre- 
sented in the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters paid something more than 
$100,000 in “legal expenses” at Albany 
or ‘in conection with legislation pending 
there. Sheldon employed William H. 
Buckley, a lobbyist, who had been a 
subordinate officer in the Insurance De- 
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partment. 
year he received from the companies 
$27,000 for legal services, altho he did 
not appear in any proceeding as attorney 


Buckley admits that in one 


of record. It was shown that in 1go1, 
while he was in the Insurance Depart- 
ment, he borrowed $61,000 from the 
Phenix Insurance Company. The money 
was repaid, but $26,000 of it was re- 
turned in checks given by Edward E. 
McCall, then a practicing attorney and 
now a Justice of the New York. Supreme 
Court. Judge McCall is a brother of the 
late president of the New York Life 
Insurance Company. Superintendent 
Hotchkiss, who is conducting the investi- 
gation, said it looked as if Mr. McCall 
had assisted Buckley in deceiving the 
department concerning the loans. The 
Judge explains that his name was used 
merely to facilitate a transfer of the 
loan. He did this in a friendly way for 
Suckley, who had a desk in his office, but 
paid no part of Buckley’s debt, he says. 
As his explanation is regarded by some 
persons as unsatisfactory, he may become 
a witness in his own behalf. 


a 


The House, at Washing- 
The Islands _ ton, has passed a Dill ap- 

propriating $100,000 for 
raising and removing the wreck of the 
“Maine.” Upon the motion of Mr. 
Sulzer, an amendment providing for 
“raising” as well as “removing” was 
adopted, in order that the wreck might 
be examined. Representative Martin, 
of Colorado, speaking in the House last 
week, attacked Attorney-General Wick- 
ersham, asserting that the latter had 
been counsel of the Sugar Trust before 
entering the Cabinet, and that he recent- 
ly misconstrued the law in an opinion 
approving the sale of 55,000 acres of the 
friars’ estate lands to persons represent- 
ing the same Trust. Senator Crane 
has presented in the Senate a petition 
signed by Alton B. Parker, Moorfield 
Storey, David Starr Jordan, Bishop Mc- 
Vickar and others identified with the 
anti-imperialist movement, asking Con- 
gress to “declare in unequivocal terms” 
the purpose of the United States to grant 
independence to the Filipinos, and to 
procure by treaties with other nations 
the neutralization of the islands. 











An old controversy be- 
tween Panama and Costa 
Rica concerning th« 
separating boundary has been referre«| 
by agreement to Chief Justice Fuller, of 
the United States Supreme Court, as 
arbitrator. Panama inherited this. con- 
troversy from Colombia. It is_ re- 
ported that the army of President 
Madriz, of Nicaragua, is moving slowly 
eastward, and that Estrada, who has 
about 3,000 men and has recently secured 
fresh supplies of ammunition, is confi 
dent that he can defend Bluefields 
General Gordon, a soldier of fortun 
from Texas, has recruited in or nea: 
New Orleans several hundred soldiers 
for Estrada. Senior Corea, who repre- 
sents Madriz at Washington, has been 
seeking to prevent the sailing of these 
men from New Orleans on a ship char- 
tered by Gordon. It is said that Amer 
ican merchants at Bluefields are paying 
the expenses of this filibustering move- 
ment. Anti-American feeling in Bo- 
gota, the capital of Colombia, is still 
shown by riotous demonstrations. On 
the 22d, two English girls were mobbed 
and beaten because they were believed 
to be Americans. The Minister of Fi- 
nance has resigned, protesting against 
the Government’s imposition of a trans- 
portation tax upon American flour 
brought from the coast to interior mar- 
kets. Peru has withdrawn her Min- 
ister from Chile, owing to the recent ex- 
pulsion, by Chile, of Peruvian priests 
from the provinces of Tacna and Arica. 
Chile asserted that the priests were con- 
ducting a propaganda against Chilean 
rule. It is reported that Chile has sent 
15,000 rifles to Ecuador and is support- 
ing Ecuador in her boundary contro- 
versy with Peru. 


Central and 
South America 








Ex-President Roosevelt, in 
his voyage down the Nile. 
stopped to visit the site of 
ancient Thebes and the ruins of Karnak 
and Luxor. From Cairo he made a trip 
to the pyramids of Gizeh and the tombs 
of Sakkara, near ancient Memphis, he 
and Kermit riding upon camels furnishe: 
by the Khedive. Visits were exchanged 
in Cairo between the Khedive and Mr. 
Roosevelt. The native press had mani- 
fested some animosity to Mr. Rooseve't 
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on account of his outspoken approval of 
ihe English rule in Egypt, but an inter- 
view with him by fifteen Egyptian editors 
in large part removed the unfavorable 
impression. Mr. Roosevelt received 
them with great cordiality, explaining 


that he was a newspaper man himself. 


and talked to them on the importance of 
preserving peace between Moslem and 
Christian. One of the Nationalist editors 
exprest his opinion after the interview 
in the words, “Mr. Roosevelt does not 
know what he is talking about, but -he 
means well.” An address was given 
Monday by Mr. Roosevelt at the Egyp- 
tian University in Cairo. Mr. Roosevelt 
was met in Cairo by Oscar Straus, 
American Ambassador to Turkey, and 
by Wu Ting-fang, formerly Chinese 
Minister to the United States. Mr. 
Pinchot, ex-Chief Forester of the United 
States, has sailed for Europe to meet Mr. 
Roosevelt. There has actually been an 
abundance of surmise as to the political 
significance of these movements and of 
the action of the Kaiser in doing Mr. 
Roosevelt the unprecedented honor of in- 
viting him to stay at the royal palace 
when he visits. Berlin. Emperor William 
will attend the lecture of Mr. Roosevelt 
at the University and will give him the 
opportunity of seeing some military 
maneuvers, infantry, artillery, cavalry 
and airships. There will also be a gala 
performance of “Sardanapalus,” the 
opera which was staged under the direc- 
tion of the Emperor. 
st 


Mount Etna is in a 
Etna in Eruption state of violent activity 

and sending streams 
of lava down toward the sea. Three 
large craters have burst open and a 
dozen minor openings and the flood of 
molten rock from these has united and 
is flowing to the southward, winding thru 
the valleys in a stream about 20 feet high 
and 1,000 feet wide. During the first 
two days the lava advanced three or four 
miles from the central crater, but is now 
slackening and hardening. It had de- 
stroyed in its course Casa del Bosco and 
seemed likely to overflow the villages of 
Borello and Belpasso, toward which it 
was directed, but advance was stayed at 
a distance of about a mile from these 
places thru the interposition, according 
to the Sicilians, of Saint Agatha, whose 
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veil was brought by Cardinal Francisco- 
Nava, Archbishop at Catania. Accom- 
panied by large crowds of the terrified 
inhabitants of the threatened villages the 
Cardinal advanced toward the front of 
the fiery stream and prayed for their de- 
liverance. The earthquake authorities 
regard the present eruption as a sequel 
to the abortive outbreak of April, 1908, 
but they are uncertain whether the slack- 
ening of the lava stream is due to a ces- 
sation of internal activity or to a tem- 
porary clogging of the orifice which will 
be followed by a more violent eruption 
and earthquakes. Large crowds of 
American and British tourists have gone 
to Nicolosi, a town near Belpasso, but 
protected by hills from the overflowing 
lava. King Victor Emmanuel has ex- 
prest his intention to go to Sicily to en- 
courage and share the danger of his sub- 
jects if the eruption continues. Premier 
Sonnino is extending Government aid 
and protection, altho he and his Cabinet 
have resigned. The Cabinet found it 
could not command a majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies because of the op- 
position of the Socialists, Radicals and 
Republicans, therefore it retired without 
awaiting the formality of an adverse vote 
on the pending question of the subsidy 
of $6,000,000 in aid of Italian steamship 
companies. Since Premier Giolitti lost 
office on the same question, it will be 
difficult to find a satisfactory ministry in 
this crisis. 
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Premier Asquith gave 
notice in the House of 
Commons of his reso- 
lutions limiting the power of the House 
of Lords. The first resolution declares 
that it is expedient that the House of 
Lords be prevented by law from reject- 
ing or amending a money bill, but that 
such limitation shall not in any way 
diminish or qualify the existing rights 
of the House of Commons, The second: 
resolution calls for the restriction of the 
powers of the House of Lords in regard 
to other bills, so that any such bill passed 
by the House of Commons in three suc- 
cessive sessions and rejected by the 
House of Lords in each of these sessions 
shall become a law without the consent 
of the Lords, provided that at least two 
years have elapsed between the date of 
introduction of the bill and its third pas- 
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sage by the Commons. The third reso- 
lution proposes to limit the duration of 
each Parliament to five years. The pros- 
pects of the Government are believed to 
be better than they seemed a few weeks 
ago, as it is rumored that an agreement 
has been reached with the Irish members 
by which the budget may be passed be- 
fore adjournment. The select com- 
mittee of the House of Lords which was 
appointed in 1907 and reappointed in 
1908 to consider the suggestions which 
have been made from time to time to 
increase the efficiency of the House of 
Lords, has made its report. Its most im- 
portant recommendation is that the pos- 
session of a peerage should not in itself 
give the right to sit and vote in the 
House of Lords. As reorganized, ac- 
cording to these recommendations, the 
House of Lords would consist of three 
peers of the blood royal, two hundred 
representatives elected by the hereditary 
peers, one hundred and thirty qualified 
hereditary peers, ten spiritual lords of 
Parliament, and five lords of appeal in 
ordinary. To this may be added four life 
peers every year up to the number of 
forty, making the total membership 
somewhat less than four hundred. The 
representative peers are to be elected by 
the whole body of hereditary peers, in- 
cluding those of Scotland and Ireland. 
The spiritual lords of Parliament would 
be reduced to the two archbishops and 
eight members elected by the bishops to 
represent them in each Parliament. The 
committee adds that it would gladly see 
within the House of Lords representa- 
tives of the other great Churches of 
England, Scotland and Ireland, but that 
it had not been able to formulate any 
definite recommendations with that ob- 
ject. It is recommended that official 
representatives of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa be ad- 
mitted to the House of Lords. India, 
however, is supposed to be adequately 
represented by the presence within the 
House of ex-viceroys and other persons 
connected with the administration of 
India. The one hundred and thirty 
qualified peers are to be appointed from 
among those who have served as cabinet 
ministers, viceroys or governor-generals 
of the colonies, as vice-admirals in the 
navy, or lieutenant-generals in the army, 





or have filled other important political, 
administrative and judicial . offices in 
Great Britain and the crown colonies. 
An effort was made to secure a greater 
representation from the cities by pro- 
viding for the appointment of peers 
elected by the town councils in propor- 
tion to their population, but such pro- 
posals failed to receive a majority in the 
committee. Lord Rosebery was cliair- 
man of this committee, but his plan is 
not exactly the same as that recom- 
mended by the committee. He brought 
the matter before the House of Lords by 
presenting the following resolutions: 

1. That a strong and efficient second cham 
ber is not merely an integral part of the Brit- 
ish Constitution, but is necessary to the well 
being of the State and the balance of Parlia- 
ment. 

2. That a second chamber can best be ob- 
tained by reforming and reconstituting the 
House of Lords. 

3. That a necessary preliminary to such re- 
form and reconstitution is the acceptance of 
the principle that possession of a peerage shall 
no longer in itself give the right to sit and 
vote to the House of Lords. 





The first two resolutions have been ac- 
cepted by a vote of the House of Lords, 
but the third, on the hereditary principle, 
is now under discussion. Lord Rose- 
bery, in introducing his resolutions, 
urged the necessity of the Lords under- 
taking the reform of their own House. 
If the House of Commons passed the 
resolution depriving the House of Lords 
of its veto it would be absurd for Mr. 
Asquith or anybody else to propose later 
a reform of the House which they had 
rendered powerless. He denounced the 
single chamber idea, saying that the only 
models which they had to follow in such 
a course were Greece and Costa Rica. 


and the history of these Governments — 


had not been such as to commend the 
advantages of the system. If Mr. As- 
quith’s resolution should pass_ there 
would be nothing to prevent the House 
of Commons from putting an end to the 
Lords at any time. He recalled the 
famous resolution passed by the House 
of Commons February 6, 1649: 
“Resolved that the House of Peers in Par 
liament is useless, dangerous, and ought to be 
abolished, and that an act be brought in for 
that purpose.” 
He also called the attention of the Lords 
to the fact that on the next day the fol- 
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SURVEY OF 





lowing resolution was passed by the 
House of Commons: 


“Resolved, that it has been found by experi- 
ence, and this House does declare, that the 
office of King in this nation, and to have the 
power thereof in any single person, is un- 
necessary, burdensome, and dangerous to the 
liberty, the safety, and the public interests of 
this nation, and therefore ought to be abol- 
ished.” 


Lord Crewe said he did not believe that 
the hereditary principle in itself was 
unpopular in England. Both the recent 


‘ study of history and the study of hered- 


ity have shown the importance of a good 
pedigree. Lord Courtney, of Penwith, 
questioned whether the House of Com- 
mons could be regarded as satisfactorily 
representing the opinion of the country 
and he pointed out that shifting 8,000 
votes in the districts where the contest 
was close in the recent election would 
have wiped out the Government majority 
or would have doubled it. 


Sd 


President Taft has 
sent to Congress a 
message transmitting 
the report of the commission which was 
sent to investigate conditions in Liberia. 
The commission found that the inde- 
pendence of the republic was threatened 
by pressure of neighboring Powers and 
that the employment of British officials 
in reorganization of its finances and 
police had been unsatisfactory. The 
commission found that the Liberians had 
been successful in maintaining an orderly 
government and relatively high degree 
of civilization in spite of the overwhelm- 
ing numbers of the native population 
and that they were deserving of assist- 
ance from us. Accordingly they made 
the following recommendations : 

That the United States extend its aid to 
Liberia in the prompt settlement of pending 
boundary disputes. 

That the United States, enable Liberia to 
refund its debt by assuming as a guarantee for 
the payment of obligations under such arrange- 
ment the control and collection of the Liberian 
customs. 

(hat the United States lend its assistance 
to the Liberian Government in the reform of 
its internal finances. 

That the United States lend its aid to Li- 
beria in organizing and drilling an adequate 
constabulary or frontier police force. 

That the United States should establish and 
tiaintain a research station in Liberia. 

That the United States reopen the question 


To Assist Liberia 
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of establishing a naval coaling station in Li- 
beria. 
ed 


The Hungarian parlia- 
ment was dissolved on 
March 22 amid a tumult 
unprecedented even in that most riotous 
of chambers. The Premier, Count 
Khuen Hedervary, on reading the royal 
decree, was attacked bodily as well as 
verbally. Some of the radical members 
threw books and inkstands at the Minis- 
ters, and the Premier was knocked down 
and his face cut by the missiles. Count 
Serenyi, Minister of Agriculture, was 
struck in the eye by an inkstand, and it 
is feared that his sight may be destroyed. 
Fist fights between the members took 
place in the chamber and lobbies. Some 
of the members afterward apologized to 
the chairman for their violence, but the 
police authorities have instituted pro- 
ceedings against the assailants of the 
Government. The German Chancel- 
lor, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, is now 
in Italy, presumably negotiating for the 
renewal of the triple alliance in 1913. 
He has had an audience with the Pope. 
The Chancellor has announced to the 
Reichstag his intention of introducing a 
bill providing for the revision and de- 
velopment of the constitution of Alsace- 
Lorraine. He exprest his regret that no 
improvements had been made since 1879 
and his opinion that the time had come 
for an extension of the privileges of 
these provinces. It was not necessary to 
wait until every voice joined in a chorus 
of praise for the Fatherland. Sporadic 
manifestations of anti-German feeling 
ought not to be taken too seriously, but 
the empire had a right to demand sin- 
cere loyalty to crown and country as the 
condition of autonomy. The Reichstag 
passed a resolution asking for a bill 
making Alsace-Lorraine a federal state, 
with the same rights as other states of 
the empire. A resolution introduced 
by a Socialist member was passed the 
same day demanding the introduction of 
a bill making the Chancellor responsible 
for all the political acts and omissions of 
the Kaiser. This was the result of the 
movement begun in November, 1908, 
when the London Daily Telegraph pub- 
lished an interview with Emperor Wil- 
liam calling the English mad for sus- 
pecting him of inimical intentions, 
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The Cost of Living.—VIII. 


[This is the eighth article in our series on the increased cost of 
living. Those already having appeared are: “The Remedy for High 
Prices,” by J. Pease Norton (February 10); “The Crisis in American 
Home Life,” by S. N. Patten (February 17); “The Tariff and the Cost of 
Living,” by Byron W. Holt (February 24); “An Old-Fashioned Theory of 
Prices,” by F, H. Giddings (March 3); “Prices and Incomes,” by John B. 
Clark (March 10) ; “Economy in Diet,” by R. H. Chittenden (March 17) ; “Does 
Increased Gold Production Increase Prices,” by Stewart Brown (March 24). 
We shall close this series very shortly with a symposium of letters from our 








readers.—EDITOoR. | 


High and Low Prices 
BY EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, LL.D. 


McVicKkar Proressor oF Potiticat Economy at CoLumBia University. 


N the present discussion of the in- 
| creased cost of living there are four 

fundamental problems: 

First, What are the facts? 

Second, What are the results? 

Third, What are the causes? and 

Fourth, What are the remedies? 

I. As to the facts of the case, two 
considerations stand out prominently; 
namely, that there has been a general 
rise in the price level in all civilized 
countries, and that the increase of prices 
has been especially marked in certain 
classes of commodities. Whether we 
take the figures for America, for Eng- 
land, or for any other country, the facts 
are strikingly similar.. From 1896 to 
1910 there has been a rise of from 50 to 
60 per cent, in the general price level 
thruout the world. Yet everywhere cer- 
tain classes of commodities have risen 
more than others. As Mr. Frank Greene, 
of Bradstreet’s, has recently pointed out, 
utilizing the figures of his journal, 
which show a general increase of 61 per 
cent. in the price level from 1896 to 
1910, naval stores—that is, principally 
lumber—have increased 136 per cent.; 
live stock, 116 per cent. ; and breadstuffs, 
100 per cent.; while goods like sheetings 
have increased only 50 per cent.; ging- 
hams, 40 per cent.; and glass, 23 per 
cent. Other commodities, like coffee, 
sugar, tea, raw silk, have even de- 
creased in price. In England, according 
to Sauerbeck’s ‘figures, the index num- 
ber for animal food increased during 
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the period 1896-1908, from 73 to 89, 
and for vegetable food from 53 to 70; 
while for textiles it increased only from 
54 to 62, and for sugar, coffee and tea 
it decreased from 59 to 48. 

It is obvious, therefore, that at the 
very outset it is necessary to distinguish 
between prices of individual commod- 
ities and the general price level. In the 
ordinary play of the market, prices of 
every commodity are subject to con- 
tinual change, whether these changes 
are due to mere oscillations in tempo- 
rary demand and supply, or to the more 
deep-seated reasons connected with cost 
of production. But when the great 
mass of commodities rise in price simul- 
taneously, even if unequally, and if this 
rise is a world-wide phenomenon, the 
facts acquire an added significance. 

This phenomenon, however, is not a 
new one. Most of us think only of the 
great increase of price since 1896. We 
forget that the preceding period, from 
1879 to 1896, marked a corresponding 
fall in prices. In fact, as far back as 
accurate records go, we notice these 
periodic fluctuations in the price level. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies general prices in Europe in- 
creased, not as they have done in the 
last decade, by 60 per cent., but by sev 
eral hundred per cent., and the increase 
was so prodigious that we ordinaril) 
speak of the period as that of the great 
price revolution. During the nineteentl: 
century we have had several such cycle: 
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ot price changes. Between 1790 and 
i810 prices rose about 80 per cent. Be- 
tween 1810 and 1850 they fell about 60 
per cent. From 1850 to 1860 they rose 
about 20 per cent. From 1860 to 1873 
the price level remained relatively stable, 
apart from the speculative movement 
which culminated in the panic of 1873. 
from 1873 to 1896 prices fell almost 
60 per cent., and from 1896 to the pres- 
ent prices have again risen about 60 per 
cent., altho by no means having attained 
the level of 1870. According to the 
chart printed herewith, we have a rough 
indication of the fluctuations of general 
prices in England from 1790 to 1910. 

From 1820 onward the chart is based 
on the index number published by Sauer- 
beck, which takes the period from 1860 
to 1870 as representing the base line of 
100. Before 1820 the figures are those 
worked out by Jevons. According to 
this chart, therefore, we see that the 
price level of 1910 is approximately that 
of 1790, and that the nineteenth century 
has been characterized by several peri- 
od of oscillations now in one direction 
and now in the other. We happen at the 
present time to be in the rather devel- 
oped stage of a single series of fluctua- 
tions. 

Il Let us now consider the results of 
a period of rising prices. Are rising 
prices a good or a bad thing? In ap- 
proaching this question we must distin- 
guish between rising prices in a country 


whose general level of prices has been: 


considerably lower than that of its 
neighbors, and rising prices in a country 
which is on a parity with its neighbors. 
It is notorious, for instance, that in poor 
countries prices, including, of course, the 
wages of labor, are comparatively low; 
and that in rich countries prices are rela- 
tively high. In Germany, for example, 
before the great development of the past 
generation, prices were exceedingly low 
as compared with England; and in 
Japan, until the last few years, the price 
level was fidiculously low, when com- 
pared with American, or even with 
European, standards. The rise in the 
price level in Germany, and more recent- 
ly in Japan, is due to the introduction of 
modern industrial methods. As Ricardo 
pointed out over a century ago, if coun- 
try A suddenly makes improvements in 
the production of goods previously im- 


ported from country B, these goods will 
fall in cost, but not in price. For A will 
now import less of these goods from B, 
or perhaps even now export them to B, 
and B must make good this relative defi- 
ciency of exports of goods to A by ex- 
porting gold; with the consequence that 
the increase of the money supply in A 
will inevitably raise all prices, including 
that of the improved product. Any 
form, hence, of advance in industry or 
in banking, or in transportation—any- 
thing, in short, which tends to lower the 
cost of production in A, tends to raise 
general prices; and this increase in the 
price level in the hitherto poorer country 
will continue until the general price level 
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thruout the civilized world is approxi- 
mately reached. Such an increase of 
prices in a backward country is there- 
fore a benefit, because it means an in- 
creased output of wealth, at a lower 
cost. Increased prices are always fol- 
lowed by increased money wages. But 
increased output, with lower cost, will 
ultimately mean increased real wages. 
The higher prices which go with the in- 
troduction of modern industrial methods 
into a hitherto backward country mean 
not alone higher wages, but an increase 
of capital, lower interest and more 
wealth. The rise in prices, such as took 
place in Germany after 1870, or in Japan 
after 1900, is an evidence of substantial 
progress. 

The situation is, however, different 
when we deal with a country like the 
United States, where modern methods 
of industry have long since been in 
vogue, and where the price level, if any- 
thing, is somewhat higher than that in 
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other countries. What is the significance 
of a change in the price level here? 

It is obvious that rising and falling 
prices help or harm different classes in 
the community in turn. In a period of 
falling prices such as that which culmi- 
nated in 1896, it is primarily the pro-, 
ducer who suffers. Falling prices are 
almost always attended by “bad times.” 
Bank reserves decrease and loans are 
called in. Speculators, first in securities 
and then in staple commodities, tend to 
sell their holdings at a sacrifice, profits 
are curtailed in some business and enter- 
prise slackens. Altho raw materials are 
cheaper, the manufacturers cannot find 
a satisfactory market for their goods, 
and the farmers find difficulty in meet- 
ing the interest on their mortgages. 
Even tho wages are perhaps the last to 
fall, the laborers suffer because the em- 
ployers either work on half time or close 
their shops. Borrowers are embarrassed 
because they must work harder to pay 
back an equivalent sum of money. Own- 
ers of land and of corporate shares get 
less rent and less dividends. Falling 
prices, hence, produce almost universal 
stagnation. It is only the recipients of 
fixed incomes to whom any. benefit ac- 
crues, and that only temporarily. 

A rise of prices, on the contrary, in- 
jures not the producer, but the consumer. 
The producer is satisfied because business 
is good. The consumer grumbles because 
it always takes some time for wages and 
salaries to adjust themselves to the new 
scale of prices. The serious feature of 
the situation consists in the discomfort 
of this period of transition. Ultimately 
the country will be as well off as before, 
whether with high prices or with low 
prices. But in the interval of the fluc- 
tuations the hardships are apparent. 

The period of falling prices culmi- 
nating in the early nineties engendered 
the silver movement, which was started 
primarily by the small agricultural pro- 
ducers in the West and the South. The 
present period of rising prices is causing 
an added unrest primarily in the ranks 
of the wage earners. Perhaps the most 
serious aspect of the situation is the fact 
that whereas the ordinary industrial em- 
ployer will be enabled to pay higher 
wages because he secures higher prices 
for his goods, the great mass of public 
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service corporations, and primarily tl: 
railroads, whose charges are fixed eithe 
by law or by custom, find the greates 
difficulty—a difficulty only partly over 
come by the increased volume of bus: 
ness—in meeting the legitimate de 
mands of the laborers without trenching 
unduly upon their profits. In the public 
service corporations there is no suc 
automatic change in the price level oi 
what they have to sell as there is in the 
price level of what they have to buy. 
While, therefore, rising prices in the 
main mean an increase of business pros 
perity, they are a matter of serious con- 
cern not only to the whole class of con- 
suming wage earners, but also to a by 
no means insignificant section of the 
business interests of the country. 

III. What, now, are the causes of 
this rise of prices? As we pointed out 
above, it is necessary here to distinguish 
between general prices and prices of 
individual commodities. There may be 
causes at work which tend to enhance or 
depress prices in general, and at the 
same time there may be other causes 
which tend to enhance or depress the 
prices of some particular commodities 
more than others. It is obvious that the 
rise of price of meat, for instance, is in 
some measure due to an increase in the 
cost of production. We know that with 
the progress of agriculture, the free 
range in this country has been consid- 
erably reduced, and this difficulty of 
finding free or cheap feeding for the 
cattle has inevitably been transmitted 
right along the line until it reaches the 
final consumer. In the same way it is 
notorious that the reckless cutting of our 
forests has so diminished the timber 
supply that the price of woods has in- 
creased enormously. So the butchery of 
our virgin soil, which for the time being 
kept down unduly the price of agricul- 
tural staples, is working out its own 
Nemesis, with a sharp reduction in the 
yield per acre, and a corresponding in- 
crease in the cost per bushel. We might 
go thru the whole range of individual 
commodities and show that in many 
cases the rise in prices is due, in part, at 
all events, either to a falling off in the 
demand or to an increase in the cost of 
production. 

This explanation, however, is utterly 
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unavailing when we come to a consid- 
eration of the rise of prices in general. 
li all commodities. in the world tend to 
rise in price at the same time, it is ob- 
vious that there is some cause which 
cannot be explained by the conditions of 
any particular commodity. The progress 
of invention, for instance, often tends to 
reduce the cost, and therefore the price, 
of particular manufactured commod- 
ities; and the pressure of population on 
the means of subsistence frequently 
tends to increase the cost of food and 
other materials. But if we find that the 
prices of all foodstuffs and of all manu- 
factured commodities tend to rise to- 
gether for a long period, or to fall to- 
gether for a long period—even if they 
rise and fall in somewhat unequal pro- 
portions—it is clear that some other ex- 
planation must be sought. Indeed, most 
of the current particular explanations 
are inadequate. To say that the present 
high prices are due to trusts will not ex- 
plain the similar rise of prices in cases 
where there are no trusts in those par- 
ticular commodities of this country, or 
no trusts at all in other countries where 
the rise of prices is also well marked. 
To say that high prices are due to the 
tariff does not explain the similar rise 
of prices in England, where there is no 
protective tariff. To say that high prices 
are due to labor unions does not explain 
the rise of prices in the Orient, where 
there are no labor unions. To say that 
the rising prices are due to the growth 
of population, or to the pressure upon 
the means of subsistence, does not ex- 
plain the rise of prices in those manu- 
factures where the raw material has only 
slightly risen in price, and where the 
wages cost is relatively low; nor does it 
explain the falling prices of a decade 
ago, when population increased at virtu- 
ally the same rate. During the free 
silver agitation the argument of men 
like David A. Wells was that falling 
prices are due to the progress of inven- 
tions ; yet the progress of inventions has 
continued unabated during the past 
twelve years, and still prices have risen, 
instead of falling. 

While all these alleged reasons may 
constitute a partial explanation of a rise 
of particular prices, far above the gen- 
eral level, they do not avail to explain 
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the change of general prices. Prices of 
commodities are their values exprest in 
terms of money; that is, under modern 
conditions, of gold. A general rise of 
prices must therefore mean a deprecia- 
tion of gold, and where there are no 
marked changes in the conditions of 
credit, or no sudden diminution in the 
volume of business transactions, a fall 
in the value of gold is always the result 
of an increase in the output. Unless 
there is some change in the supply of 
(or the demand for) gold, there can be 
no change in the general price level. 

Prices of some things indeed can go 
up independently; but with the same 
supply of money, the increased price of 
some commodities must mean the de- 
creased price of others. If a community 
with a given supply of money has to 
spend more for, let us say, wood and 
wheat, it will have less money for other 
things; and with the falling off in de- 
mand for these other things their prices 
will decline. As wood and wheat go up, 
some other things must come down. Or, at 
all events, there will be either !ess wood 
and wheat consumed at the higher price, 
or less of the other commodities at un- 
altered prices. In other words, the total 
number of commodities, multiplied by 
their price, will be precisely as before. 
The index number formed by weighting 
commodities according to their relative 
consumption will be unchanged. The 
only way in which all things can rise in 
price simultaneously, even tho some rise 
more than others, is thru a relative in- 
crease in the supply of gold. 

Toward the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury there was intense excitement in 
France, culminating in riots, over the 
prodigious rise in prices. Some writers 
denied that there was any such rise; 
while others alleged precisely the same 
variety of causes which we find advanced 
today. Among such causes we find 
stated, first, the great monopolies, or the 
trusts of that day; second, the conditions 
of foreign exchange; third, the extrava- 
gance of the court and of the people; 
fourth, the abandonment of the wheat 
fields for the sheep walks; and so on. 
This led the philosopher, Jean Bodin, to 
write a special treatise on the subject, 
wiich may well be called the earliest 
investigation as to fundamental economic 
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causes. In this remarkable book, Bodin 
advances the statement that: 

“The principal and well-nigh sole cause of 
the increased cost of living that we see about 
us, to which no one has hitherto adverted, is 
the abundance of gold and silver, which is to- 
day in this kingdom far greater than it has 
been in the preceding centuries.” 

In his elaboration of this statement 
Bodin not only lays down what has since 
come to be universally acknowledged by 
all economic historians to be the true 
cause of the great revolution of prices, 
but he also advances arguments which 
are equally applicable today. Would 
that all of the writers who are discuss- 
ing this problem so voluminously might 
read “La Responce de Jean Bodin au 
Paradoxe de Malestroict touchant |’en- 
chérissement de toutes choses et le 
moyen d’y remédier,” published in Paris 
in 1578. 

What was competent to explain the 
situation at the time of the great revo- 
lution in prices is equally competent to 
explain the situation in the present slight 
revolution in prices. At that time the 
discoveries of silver in the New World 
flooded Europe with an unheard-of addi- 
tion to the stock of money. During the 
past fifteen years the invention of the 
syanide process in the extraction of gold 
and the development of the mines in 
South Africa and Alaska have increased 
the yearly output of gold from $163,- 
000,000, which was the annual average 
during the five-year period 1890-1895, to 
about $450,000,000 in 1909. Just as was 
the case then with the standard metal, 
silver, so now the standard metal, gold, 
is being turned out in such prodigious 
quantities that it is rapidly falling in 
value. But a fall in the value of gold, 
other things being equal, is tantamount 
to a rise in general prices. 

Money or purchasing power in its 
broadest sense includes, however, more 
than the mere money metal. Business 
transactions take place not alone for 
cash, but also for credit. In considering 
the question of the supply of money or 
of purchasing power, we must therefore 
look not alone at the coin or cash, but 
also at the credit which is based upon 
the coin. Now, it is clear that with 
every increase in the quantity of gold in 
the reserves of the banks, the power of 
extending credit grows enormously. It 
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is a well-known fact that banking an! 
credit facilities thruout the world hav: 
recently augmented to a far greater cd 
gree than the increase in the output o/ 
gold. Hence, the secondary and add 
tional reason for the general rise in the 
price level has been this augmentation 
in credit facilities. I call it a secondary 
reason not because credit today is, in iis 
influence on prices, inferior to gold—fvr 
the very reverse is true—but simply be- 
cause this great increase of credit is ulti- 
mately dependent for its very existence 
upon the increase in the output of gold. 
This does not, of course, mean that 
there may not be changes in credit con- 
ditions which are unconnected with or 
which even go contrary to changes in the 
gold supply. But such a situation is 
due to particular reasons which this is 
not the place to discuss. The broad fact 
remains that, taking it by and large, and 
apart from particular perturbations, a 
great change in the supply of gold will 
generally mean a corresponding change 
in the conditions of credit. 

If we combine these two factors—tlie 
increase in the gold-supply and the re- 
sulting increase in the use of credit— 
we see that we have at once-an adequate 
explanation of the general rise of prices, 
compared to which the deviations in the 
prices of particular commodities are of 
very minor importance. The control of 
trusts, the lowering of the tariff, the dis- 
appearance of any alleged abuses on the 
part of the labor unions, even the appli- 
cation of more sensible methods to the 
tillage of the soil and the care of the 
forests—any or all of these together 
would make very little difference in the 
general scale of prices. In the face of 
an overwhelming general cause, all these 
special causes are of indubitable insig- 
nificance. 

IV. What, then, is the remedy? In 
reality, if we are patient, the situation 
carries its own remedy with it. As prices 
rise, the same quantity of gold purchases 
less goods, and it no longer pays the 
man who is operating the poorest mine 
and just getting back his outlay, to con- 
tinue. The relative lessening in the rate 
of output in the face of a steadily grow- 
ing business prosperity must, after 4 
time, check the rise in prices until a new 
equilibrium is reached. For as the forct 
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of the inventions of new processes of 
gold extraction spends itself, and as the 
newly discovered mines are gradually 
worked out, the normal situation will 
slowly be restored, and the rise of prices 
will be checked. Unless, indeed, what is 
not at present to be anticipated, there 
should be another far-reaching discovery 
of new and easily procurable gold de- 
posits, the rise of prices may be declared 
to have well nigh reached its term. No 
legislation can avail to prevent these 
periodic oscillations until the whole 
world—and not any single nation—gets 
ready to discard a particular commodity 
as money, and to replace it with an arti- 
ficial and composite standard of prices. 
But that is something for the remote 
future to accomplish, and will come 
about only with the gradual cessation of 
international jealousies and the impera- 
tive need of international commercial 
stability. 

What really should cause us concern 
is not the rise of prices (which will be- 
fore long be followed by a fall, and 
which means no general change in the 
country’s wealth or ultimate welfare), 
but the increase of cost in the sense of 
a lessening of the powers of man over 
nature, and the failure of the same ex- 
ertion to yield corresponding results. 
[Economy of production and economy of 
‘consumption spell progress and wealth. 
LA prodigal waste of natural resources 
and reckless extravagance in outlay spell 
retrogression and ultimate poverty. A 
‘rising price level is not an unmixed evil, 
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and in so far as it is an evil at all, it will 
correct itself. Increasing cost, in the 
sense of the necessity on the part of soci- 
ety of more effort to secure the same 
amount of wealth is both deplorable and 
remediable. High prices may mean low 
cost, and are generally characteristic of 
wealthy countries ; low prices may mean 
high cost and are generally characteristic 
of poor countries. With the progress of 
population not only must the price of 
land always advance, but also the price 
of food, when not checked by the appli- 
cation of science to agriculture. With 
the progress of civilization, on the other 
hand, prices of manufactures tend to 
fall, and with each successive decrease in 
cost, human energy is liberated to seek 
new opportunities for augmenting the 
resources of mankind. Whether at any 
given time the rise in rents, in wages 
and in food is counterbalanced and more 
than counterbalanced by the fall in the 
prices of manufactured articles depends 
upon the relative progress that is made 
in the command of man over nature, and 
the forces at work in controlling popula- 
tion or raising the standard of life. The 
real problem of importance to the world 
is not that of high or low prices—for 
that is in large measure the result of an 
accident as to the supply of the money 
metal. The real problem is one of high 
or low cost. High or low prices will 
ultimately take care of themselves; 


cheap or dear cost means the entire dif- 
ference between progress or poverty. 
New Yor«k City. 


Farewell 


BY GERTRUDE HUNTINGTON McGIFFERT 


FarewE.., O little son o’ mine! 
Thou tak’st the heart o’ me. 
My life is as a fallen leaf 
To blow to thee. 


The time together twinkled by! 
So flitting brief the space 

We walked together e’er thou went’st 
Beyond my pace. 


I can no longer see thy path, 
No longer choose thy way! 

But love leaps out across the years, 
And I can pray. 


Who'll guard thee? Save thee an thou fall? 
Who'll comfort thee in pain? 


Oh, God—that I may never see 
Thee home agdin! 


Farewell! Farewell! Life trumpets thee! 
These bursting tears but show 
T would not, dare not bid thee stay. 


Adieu, Dear. Go! 
New Yorx City, 





The Bird of France 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph. D. 


N passing from the eyrie to the barn- 
| yard for the scene of his drama has 
Edmond Rostand degraded his tal- 
ents? So it seems to many people. It 
would not to Benjamin Franklin, he who 
proposed the turkey as the ornithological 
emblem of the United States, arguing 
that this stately, domestic and useful 
fowl would far more appropriately rep- 
resent our country than that bloodthirsty 
robber, the eagle. It would be an inter- 
esting speculation in the psychology of 
heraldry to inquire what effect the adop- 
tion of Franklin’s suggestion would have 
had on our national character and policy. 
The history of France has been a fight 
between the cock and the eagle from the 
time when Cesar’s standards invaded 
Gallia. The revolution won its first vic- 
tories under the flag of the cock, but the 
Roman eagles were distributed by Napo- 
leon to his regiments when he set out to 
conquer Europe. The revolution of 1830 
brought back the Cog Gaulois, but 
Napoleon III supprest it by his coup 
d’état of 1851, and took in its place the 
eagle of empire. But his eagle refused 
to perch upon the cactus and led him to 
Sedan, as it had led Bonaparte to Water- 
loo. M. Rostand has given us, in his 
“Eaglet,” a character sketch of Napo- 
leon II, and it may be allowable to sur- 
mise that in “Chantecler” he has in mind 
a patriotism purely Gallican, such as 
many leaders of French thought are 
preaching, now that the growth of Ger- 
many in wealth and population has ren- 
dered futile the policy of revenge in 
which this generation had been trained. 
The foreign fighting cock, which, thru 
the conspiracy of the Night Birds, is pit- 
ted to overthrow Chantecler, outclasses 
him in armament, but nevertheless Chan- 
tecler is victorious, for his opponent 
gashes himself with the long steel gaffs 
attached to his spurs. 
In calling upon the animal world to 
instruct us M. Rostand is following a 
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long line of illustrious precedents, from 
Esop and Bilpay to Kipling and Maeter- 
linck. 

“T will not ask Jean Jacques Rousseau 

If beasts can fabulate or no. 

’Tis clear that they were always able 

To hold discourse, at least in fable.” 

—Cowper. 

In his costuming he goes back farther 
still, thousands of years before Aris- 
tophanes at any rate, for men have al- 
ways envied the birds their feathers as 
much as their wings, and bird dramas 
are found in all primitive rituals. Un- 
fortunately, so much has been said about 
this matter of costume by the European 
and American papers that the drama is 
rather spoiled for us in advance. We 
were admitted behind the scenes months 
before the curtain rose. What is the use 
of spending hundreds of dollars on a 
pheasant costume in order to create a 
certain illusion, and then have the illu- 
sion irreparably destroyed by the pub- 
lication of a diagram showing how the 
actress gets into it and moves her wings. 
Fortunately, most of us will not be able 
to attend the performances at the Thé- 
atre Porte-Saint-Martin, and so we have 
the opportunity of getting our first im- 
pressions of the drama thru reading it 
as it appears week by week in L’/Ilustra- 
tion, or from the English version that 
M. Maurice Rostand is to make. One 
must have a poor imagination if he can- 
not conjure up for himself a more life- 
like hen-pheasant than Mme. Simone can 
make, or a better dog than M. Jean 
Coquelin. 

As one of the critics said on the night 
of the premiére, we cannot tell whether 
the play is a success or not until after its 
hundredth performance. Many years of 
anticipation, repeated postponements and 
fantastic rumors of the difficulties with 
which author and actors were struggling 
have launched it with unprecedented 
momentum, and it will be carried for- 
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ward for some time by curiosity alone. 
But there is no question about its suc- 
cess as a poem. It is a fascinating med- 
ley of sense and nonsense, of satire and 
symbolism, of quaint interpretations of 
animal life and acute reflections on 
human life, in which the sublime and the 
ludicrous are joined in the same couplet, 
and beautiful lyrics are interspersed with 
the badinage of the boulevards. It vio- 
lates most of the rules of rhetoric except 
in prosody. On account of its puns, 
slang, symbolism and local allusions to 
literary and political controversies of the 
day it is essentially untranslatable. Eng- 
lish has two vocabularies, a common one 
for everyday wear and a Sunday suit for 
poetry. French has 7 
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the “honk!” and gasoline odor that play 
a part in the first act, and the shot that 
kills the Nightingale in the lact act, the 
human element is almost absent—osten- 
sibly. The characters are birds and 
mammals, except the insect choirs, 
the toads, who form a chorus of 
croakers in the last act, and a tor- 
toise, who does not appear on the 
stage because he cannot get there before 
the curtain falls. There is a friendly 
dog, a treacherous cat, a cynical black- 
bird, a pompous turkey pedagog, and 
fowl of all sort. Over. this poultry yard 
Chantecler rules undisturbed until one 
day a hen-pheasant flies over the fence 
seeking: shelter from the hunters. 

This Hen-pheas- 





no such choice of 
words, so Maeter- 
linck and Rostand 
can show us the 
poetry of common 
things without jar- 
ring our literary 
sensibilities, as an 
English poet is 
apt to do when he 
attempts the same. 
Besides, the 
French are toler 
ant of identical 
rimes and plays 
upon words in 
serious passages, 
such as we have 
discarded since 








ant is intended as 
a satire on femin- 
ism, but it must be 
remembered that 
the word has a 
very different 
meaning in France 
than elsewhere. It 
does not mean 
there the quiet and 
impersonal ex- 
pression of opinion 
by the direct meth- 
od of dropping a 
ballot into the box, 
or the entrance of 
women into col- 
leges and profes- 
sions, but the 








Shakespeare. The 
translator will find 
that “rooster” has 
few suitable rimes 
and is not at home in an esthetic envir- 
onment. Our “cock-a-doodle-do” will 
not fit into the verse as well as the 
French ‘‘co-co-ri-co,” which has the 
double advantage of being more poetic 
and more onomatopoetic. 

But “Chantecler” in a way has a 
broader human interest than “Cyrano” 
or “L’Aigion,” altho it has no men and 
women in it. We hear the voices of the 
people leaving the farm before the cur- 
tain rises, and at the end of the play we 
see the net of the fowler descend as a 
deus ex machina to catch the errant 
Hen-pheasant and restore her to an en- 
forced domesticity. If we do not count 


From L’Illustration. 


CHANTECLER AND THE HEN-PHEASANT. 


domination of men 
by women by any 
methods, especially 
those in vogue in 
the court and salons of the time of Louis 
XIV. What we Americans call “the new 
woman” is not given to gaining her ends 
thru wheedling, and the love of finery is 
not her besetting sin. 

But the Pheasant has assumed the 
golden plumage which immemorial cus- 
tom has confined to the masculine por- 
tion of her race and has flown the coop 
in search of adventures. Chantecler is 
attracted by her exotic costumes and 
manners, and is led to confide to her the 
secret of his power. His voice is louder 
than that of other birds because he 
knows his own importance; he calls up 
the sun every morning. He digs his 
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claws deep into the soil until he feels 
rooted there, and the spirit of the world 
rising in him like the sap in the trees. A 
brief quotation may give the idea better, 
altho it is a hasty paraphrase of some 
scattered lines rather than a translation: 


This perpetual cry that ascends from the earth 
Is .Love’s quivering call that the light may 
have birth. 
’Tis the frenzied, 
yearning 

For the gold we call Day with its largesse re- 
turning 

To all who await it; 
boss, 

[ts roots in the wood path all covered with 
moss, 

The delicate beards of the oat-heads erect, 

The least little pebble with mica-scales flecked, 

That beseech all the lovers of light who de- 
sire 

Their luster, their tint or their plumes tipped 
with fire. 

The grass wants a rainbow impearled on 
each glaive, 

I'he forest, an altar-fire ending its nave. 

This cry which mounts thru my throat to the 
Heaven 

Is the cry of all nature which feels-:unfor- 
given, 

As tho in disgrace shut away by the sun 

And punished, unknowing what crime it had 


the agonized accent of 


the pine tree’s rough 


done ; c 

‘All }who suffer from wearin cold and 
affright; oy 

Deprived of their work and unWeaponed by 
Night; 

The shivering rose in the dark and alone, 

The hay lying damp on the ground where 
*twas mown, 

The tools left outside by the reapers forgot 

That rust on the grass and repine at each 


Spo 

’Tis the cry of the field, all alive with its 
wheat 

Pushing upward to revel 
heat ; 

Of the blossoming trees that would blossom 
still more; 

Of green clusters of grapes that would ripen 
their store. 

’Tis the cry of all health, of all joy and all 
beauty 

For the heht of the sun to illuminate duty. 

The better to voice this multiple chorus 

My soul swells within me and I send out 
sonorous, 

Peremptory and proud such a clarion call 

That a the Night down like Jericho's 
wall 

I call! and the trembling horizon obeys! 

I call! Vainly Night tries to bribe me with 
grays. 

I chant a clear note. All at once I am smit 

ee recoil with my plumage encarmined and 
it 

By the level light striking me straight in the 


in sunlight and 


eyes ; 
And I know that I, Chantecler,: made the sun 
rise! 


THE INDEPENDENT 


With all his vaingloriousness Chan- 
tecler is a dignified and in some aspects 
a pathetic figure, winning our sympathy 
thru his obvious sincerity and earnest- 
ness. As he explains to the Hen-pheas- 
ant he never, like some songsters, sings 
to the echo, merely to have the pleasure 
of hearing himself repeated faintly from 
a distance. He is the Awakener of the 
World, causing to open the flower, the 
window, the eye and the soul. 

“But what wakens you?” asks the 
Hen-pheasant. 

“The fear of forgetting,” 
Chantecler. 

- To the:astonished query of the Pheas- 
ant, “And you believe that at your voice 
the whole world is bathed in light!” 
Chantecler replies simply : 

“I do not know very well how it is 
with the world, but I sing for my own 
valley, ‘and I trust that in every valley 
there is some cock also doing his duty.” 

He looks upon himself as the official 
organ of the world, the vocalization of 
nature. Between his “cocoricos,” he 
consults his constituents, quirking his 
head to one side and the other, listening 
tc their mute appeals and answering 
with mysterious chuckles: “Yes, Briar!” 
“All right, Fern.” “You shall have your 
ladder of gold, you Motes.” 

Then with gathering force he calls 
the sun from his hiding place behind the 
mountains, “Obey me! I am the Earth 
and Labor! My head bears the flame of 
the forge as a crest and I feel the soil 
rising in my throat.” 

The sun obeys him as tho he were a 
second Joshua. One by one at his com- 
mand the peaks, the hills and the trees 
are lighted up and the landscape changes 
its tints in due order, for he resists the 
importunities of the Hen-pheasant to 
hurry the operation and to show favorit- 
ism to certain hills in which she has an 
interest. Nevertheless he is willing to 
call her his “Collaborator” and _ to 
ascribe to her influence the unusual 
beauty of this particular sunrise. He 
even goes so far as to intimate that he 
has ordered up the sun as much to bring 
out the golden sheen of her necklace as 
to light up his valley. 

She on her part, notwithstanding that 
her plumage has given the impression 
that she has a masculine disposition, in- 
spires and consoles him in the good old 


answers 
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feminine fashion, bestowing on him a 
caress for every crow, and laying her 
head on his breast in order that she may 


erant. Let them join in the chorus; they 
all assist, tho unconsciously, in dissipat- 
ing the darkness. He takes, nevertheless, 


From L’Illustration. 
THE BLACKBIRD COMES OUT OF HIS CAGE, 


hear it before the world does; she would 
“listen to the sun rise first in his heart.” 

And then, when the roosters down be- 
low, tardily awakened, begin to crow, 
she is highly indignant at their presump- 
tion. Chantecler, however, is more tol- 


a just pride in his priority and superior 

intelligence. 

I sang to the dark as they sing to the light 

I have faith to believe in the sun in the night. 
This is very much like the saying of 

St. Bernard: “Those who preach the 
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word of God are like cocks; during the 
darkness of the night they announce the 
light of the future.” 


Chantecler does not care for apprecia- 
tion, except perhaps that of the Hen- 
pheasant. He has no breath left to hail 
the sun, which, rising amid the general 
chorus of song, does not know what it 
owes to his efforts. His voice breaks as 
it has accomplished its purpose, and he 
sinks back exhausted. It is the reaction 
following a great triumph; the despond- 
ency of the artistic temperament: He 
fears lest his powers should fail next 
time. He even doubts the reality of his 
own achievement and beseeches the Hen- 
pheasant to encourage him with her con- 
fidence : 

Chantecler. “Tell me again... 

Hen-Pheasant. “How handsome you are!” 

Chanteeler. “No, no, that doesn’t matter.” 

Hen-Pheasant. “You have sung beautifully !” 

Chantecler. “Say that I have sung badly, but 
tell me that I...” 

Hen-Pheasant. “Yes, yes. 1 admire you.” 

Chantecler. “No! tell me that it is true, what 
I have been telling you.” 

Hen-Pheasant. “What?” 

Chantecler. “That it is I who make. . 

Hen-Pheasant. “Yes, my glorious Chantecler, 
it is you who make the sun rise.” 


” 


” 


The Guinea-hen holds a reception at 
five o'clock (a. m.), a literary salon at 
which the peacock is the lion, if that is 
not mixing metaphors. Here appear 
also all the strange fowl of a neighbor- 
ing poultry fancier, cocks of monstrous 
shape and fantastic plumage. Their 
crows are as varied as their forms, and, 
what is worse, they all have theories 
about it, even that cock who, much to 
Chantecler’s disgust, boasts that he never 
crows. In this discussion of “What is 
art?” poor Chantecler grows so confused 
by their paradoxes and heresies that 
when he wants to give vent to his feel- 
ings in the good old way, after his vic- 
tory over the game-cock, he finds that he 
has forgotten how to crow. 

He elopes with the Hen-pheasant to 
the forest, where, free from all domestic 
duties, he can devote himself to his art 
and to her. But she is jealous of his art 
and contrives to rob him of his confi- 
dence in himself—what Ibsen would call 
his life-lie. She covers his eyes with her 
wing so he does not see the sun rise until 
it is fully up, and he finds out that the 
order of nature is not dependent upon 
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him. But he regains his courage in a 
measure. If his art is not so important 
to the world as he thought, it may not 
be altogether without value. Anyway, 
his duty is more to life than to art, and 
he will return to it. He has never, in 
fact, been so completely alienated from 
domesticity as the Hen-pheasant had 
supposed. Every day, unknown to her, 
he has telephoned to the farmyard by 
means of a morning-glory vine, to in- 
quire how many chickens had been 
hatched and to give advice as to their 
training. He returns home a sadder 
and a wiser fowl, for he has learned 
some lessons in the forest. He has lis- 
tened to the prayer that ascends nightly 
to the God of the Little Birds, asking 
for protection against their enemy, man, 
in the name of their patron saint, Fran- 
cis of Assisi, who alone among men had 
preached to them. ‘He had heard the 
nightingale sing and received a lesson 
not only in music, but in devotion to 
duty. As one nightingale is shot an- 
other takes up the song, “for there must 
always be a nightingale in the forest.” 

The main theme of the drama is, there- 
fore, the fundamental problem of phil- 
osophy, the relation of man to the uni- 
verse, about which materialist and hu- 
manist have their endless strife. To the 
humanist, man is the measure of all 
things, the center of the universe, its 
raison d’étre. He has the power of con- 
trolling the future and re-forming the 
past. When the eye was created there 
was light, and Niagara made no sound 
until there were ears to hear it. To the 
materialist man is an adventitious ad- 
dendum to the world of matter and mo- 
tion, irrelevant, insignificant and impo- 
tent. Mind is an epiphenomenon, merely 
reflecting and recording the movements 
of the molecules of the brain, having no 
control over them nor over the sequence 
of its own thoughts. Both parties reject 
mediation and regard compromisers with 
contempt. They persist in saying they 
“have nothing to arbitrate.” 

But we who must compromise (as in 
practice the philosophers do, too) have 
an interest in Chantecler’s future. Can 
he crow as lustily and faithfully as when 
he believed he ruled the heavenly bodies ? 
Will he crow in the dark to keep his 
courage up? Or will he get tired of it 
and sleep late in the morning? Will the 
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hens and the chickens respect and obey 
him when they perceive he has lost faith 
in himself? Will they desert him for 
some other cock who has not had his 
eyes opened to his own insignificance? 
Ought Chantecler to confess to his flock 
his delusion and disillusionment? If he 
does not, can the Blackbird be relied 
upon to keep silence in regard to it? 
And if the truth gets out either way, 
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what effect will it have on the morale of 
the poultry yard? If duty rests upon 
responsibility, and responsibility rests 
upon the knowledge of one’s relation to 
the universe, and if that knowledge is 
unattainable by mortal mind, what sup- 
port is there for duty? 

Rostand is a true dramatist. He raises 
more questions than he answers. 

New York City. 


th 
~ Tsrael 


BY HERMAN BERNSTEIN 


AutHor oF “Contrite Hearts,” “In tHe Gates oF Israet,” Etc. 
(Dedicated to the Jewish People Everywhere.) 


NLY a handful of souls, yet a 
thorn in other people’s eyes, a 


nation of “leaders” with no one 
to lead, a nation of dreamers, a nation 
of practical bargain-drivers; a handful 
of souls, yet your financiers.often decide 
the destiny of nations, your poets and 
prophets have sung and inspired the 
world, your tradesmen are perhaps more 
cunning, your millionaires perhaps more 
ostentatious, your poor starve more 
wretchedly — you great, petty, noble, 
miserable, rich, poor, ideal, cunning, 
eternal wanderer—Israel, O Israel! 
Cursed and blessed, you who have 
given to the world your saints and your 
prophets, true and false, your heroes and 
your traitors, great and small, O nation 
of “leaders” with no one to lead; you 
whose consciousness was steeled in the 
fires of hatred and whose hearts re- 
mained tender thru the prejudices and 
cruelty of centuries; you who as a piti- 
ful wanderer have begged for the right 
to live; you who are hated by the small 
and the envious; you who are loved by 
others because you are small; you who, 
armed with the Bible and the Talmud, 
passed unscathed thru the furnace of 
superstition; you whose bankers preach 
to you, and whose preachers bank on 
you—on the ‘“‘Jewish” question, the eter- 
nal Jewish question, a football in the 
hands of friend and foe, rolled and 
tossed from side to side with mercy and 
without, O weak-willed, weary, tena- 
cious wanderer, O nation of “leaders” 
with no one to lead! Some send you 
West, some drive you East, some would 


draw you back to your cradle, others 
plead with you that you forget your 
mother. O pitiful, strong, stiff-necked 
wanderer, Israel! 

You who have been crucified for cen- 
turies, tho you bear the undeserved stig- 
ma of the most tragic crucifixion in his- 
tory; last in war and first in peace; a 
storm-petrel; the barometer of history; 
sometimes a hero, sometimes a clown, 
always a martyr; ever organizing, ever 
preaching solidarity, yet none so help- 
less, so disorganized ; torn asunder from 
within and from without; O nation of 
“leaders” with no one to lead! Some 
would awaken in you haughty pride be- 
cause of your past; others preach to you 
humiliation, oblivion, self-destruction ; 
some rouse you, others lull you to sleep; 
some attack you as if you were not 
human, others sing your praises as tho 
you were divine; some attack you for 
your separatism, others separate you 
by attacking you, O chosen people— 
chosen for suffering, marked for deri- 
sion, even for slaughter; you who are 
as good as the rest and as bad as the 
rest! Can you find your way amidst 
the tumult and chaos created by your 
counselors, your organizers, your well- 
wishers, your destroyers, O nation of 
“leaders” with no one to lead? Do 
the “leaders” of Israel and the foes of 
Israel realize what they are doing with 
the clay and spirit that have been mold- 
ed, thru the bonfires of persecutions and 
martyrdoms, by the hosts of great think- 
ers and dreamers and reformers since 
the times of Moses to this day? 


New Yorx City. 
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How Can Women Get the Suffrage? 


BY MRS. OLIVER H. P. BELMONT 


PresipENT-oF THE PoLiITIcAL Eguatity ASSOCIATION. 


women intend to have the 

suffrage. There are very few 
of the most bitter opponents who do not 
admit that the most they can hope for 
is to defer as long as possible what they 
choose to term “the evil day when 
women shall vote.” One of the highest 
church dignitaries said to me recently. 
“Of course we know woman suffrage is 
inevitable ; the only question is how soon 
it shall come.” This is the sole point at 
issue now between the suffragists. and 
anti-suffragists—When will women get 
the ballot? 

This question has been answered in 
New Zealand, Australia, Finland and 
Norway, where women now vote on ex- 
actly the same terms as men, except that 
in Norway there is a slight tax qualifi- 
cation for women. In Great Britain, 
Sweden, Denmark and Iceland the only 
question is, when shall women get the 
franchise for members of Parliament, 
as they now possess all but this? Such 
is partly the case in the Dominion of 
Canada, where in all the provinces 
women have school or municipal suf- 
frage or both. It has been answered in 
four of our own States—Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah and Idaho, where all 
women possess exactly the same voting 
rights as men and are eligible to all 
offices. 

In the United States, therefore, 
women are confronted with the question, 
How shall we obtain the suffrage in the 
other forty-two States, and this at 
present must be answered by the women 
of each one separately, but the methods 
to be employed are the same in all. The 
women of some particular section may 
think their men are different, that the 
methods used elsewhere would not be 
suited to the men of their locality, but a 
little experience will prove that the op- 
position to woman suffrage is the same 
everywhere. It seems almost a truism 
to say that by far the most important 
need now is just what it has been in the 
past, namely that the demand must come 
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O NE’ fact may be accepted—that 


from a larger body of women than has 
yet made it. The suffragists have 
ranked high in quality but not in quan- 
tity. In every community there have 
been a few women of mental ability and 
progressive ideas who have stood at the 
head of this movement, but their fol- 
lowing has not been large enough to do 
effective work. The legislators have had 
no fear of it and the public has felt no 
special interest in it. The masses of 
women have directed their energies into 
other channels and naturally the masses 
of men-have remained indifferent. 

To awaken the interest of the public, 
to arouse the women to such action as 
would secure the attention and the 
assistance of men, to create a situation 
which would cause the press to take up 
the question—these have seemed to be 
the first and most important things to be 
accomplished. In. the State of New 
York—to select a conspicuous illustra- 
tion—the last year has witnessed a very 
great advance in the direction of all 
these achievements. It seemed to many 
who were well informed on this subject 
that the most important step which could 
be taken would be to establish the Na- 
tional Suffrage Headquarters in New 
York City. This would make it possible 
to direct the movement from this un- 
equalled center, where are located the 
great press associations which distribute 
the news to the entire country. It would 
enable those who are at the head of it 
to come into direct touch with the large 
newspapers of this city whose influence 
reaches across the continent. Another 
influential motive was the hope of arous- 
ing the Eastern States to a serious con- 
sideration of this question which had 
always been looked upon as belonging 
more especially to the newer States in 
the western part of the country. 

This scheme was put into operation 
by the opening of national head- 
quarters in New York City last Septem- 
ber, and the experience of the first half 
year has justified a hundred fold the 
hopes of those thru whose efforts they 
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were established here. The vast public 
which surges in and out of this big city 
sent scores and hundreds of people into 
the ten rooms filled with busy workers 
and they realized for the first time that 
the woman suffrage movement was an 
actual reality, a business proposition. 
Men saw that it was a force which 
would have to be reckoned with, and 
women saw that it was tangible, some- 
thing they could really take hold of and 
work for. The press saw in it an ele- 
ment of news, not an abstract theory 
which they could not utilize. The im- 
mediate result was the forming of suf- 
frage clubs among women in all classes 
of society and more suffrage meetings 


in the city and its environs within six 
months than had been held in any 
previous ten years. This question which 
always had been practically tabooed in 
social circles and ignored in clubs of 
both men and women, is now the prin- 
cipal topic of discussion. It crops out 
everywhere, at dinners, teas, card 
parties, club meetings—no matter what 
the people are gathered togetlier to cele- 
brate, they will talk about woman suf- 
frage before they adjourn. 

It is no exaggeration to say that in 
these past six months the newspapers 
of New York have given more space to 
woman suffrage than in all the previous 
years since the subject was first brought 
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before the public. While there has neces- 
sarily been some misrepresentation there 
has been a total absence of the carica- 
ture, ridicule and abuse of early days 
and it has been treated in much the 
same manner as other public issues. It is 
now almost impossible to supply the de- 
mand from the press associations which 
a short time ago would scarcely accept 
any suffrage matter. The result of all 
this has been to create a public senti- 
ment which compared to that which ex- 
isted even a year ago, seems almost a 
revolution. Because of this favorable 
change in public opinion it is now be- 
coming possible to effect a thoro organ- 
ization among women, the lack of which 
has been the great drawback to the 
movement. The time is near when every 
member of the legislature will meet a 
strong association of women demanding 
the franchise in his own district, and he 
will then find it safer as well as more 
agreeable to pay some attention to this 
demand which has so long been ignored. 
There has been no lack of effort toward 
this end in times past, but it was neces- 
sary for some decisive action which 
should popularize the movement before 
the masses of women would go into it 
and several occurrences of recent date 
have furnished the needed incentive. 

A very important feature, it seems to 
me, is the establishment of “suffrage 
centers” in various parts of every city, 
places from which the work shall radiate 
and where those interested can assemble 
and feel at home. The experiment which 
I have made in New York this winter 
has strongly confirmed this opinion. A 
four-story house was remodeled and 
divided into club rooms, library, assem- 
bly rooms, etc., where the young people 
could gather for meetings, reading, con- 
certs and occasionally a little dancing. It 
is known as the Political Equality Asso- 
ciation of Harlem and the literature, lec- 
tures and all entertainments in some 
way strike the note of woman suffrage. 
This is a branch of the central associa- 
tion of this name which I have organized 
and it has been so successful that I hope 
to establish a number of others of the 
same kind. Another branch meets 
weekly in a hall engaged for the purpose 
in the opposite end of the city, known 
as the Lower East Side. An enthusiastic 
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audience is always present and the suf- 
frage speeches are followed by an eager 
discussion, the women especially show- 
ing a deep feeling on the question. Next 
season I hope to engage “suffrage halls” 
in various parts of the city where once 
a week, at least— and I wish it might be 
every night—the people may be sure of 
hearing woman suffrage doctrine set 
forth by good speakers. 

An immense educational work can be 
done in this manner which is impera- 
tively needed. It is amazing that after 
all these years of propaganda there 
should still be so vast an amount of 
ignorance and misinformation on this 
question. Even among intelligent people 
it sometimes seems as if kindergarten 
methods were necessary to explain its 
status. These efforts cannot be confined 
to any one locality or class of people be- 
cause the matter will have to be decided 
by a majority of all. I have been very 
glad therefore to help the colored men 
and women form a suffrage league. 
Colored men will have a vote on the 
amendment when it is submitted by the 
Legislature and this race should be able 
to use its influence understandingly. For 
the same reason I have contributed as 
far as I could to every movement which 
would help convince wage - earning 
women of all nationalities that their pos- 
session of a ballot would be a great ad- 
vantage to themselves and indirectly to 
the men who work by their side. Of 
course it goes without saying that I 
recognize the importance of church 
meetings in favor of this question whose 
results will be so beneficial that they 
might almost be called religious. I ap- 
preciate also the value of drawing-room 
and club meetings among those women 
who have the leisure and the means to 
promote whatever object they under- 
take. 

At the request of the editor of THE 
INDEPENDENT I have tried to give a 
brief outline of a part of the work which 
I have been fortunate enough to have it 
in my power to assist in my own city 
and which I presume is just as much 
needed and could be just as effectively 
carried on in other cities. In addition I 
have contributed as far as possible to 
the broader effort that has been going 
on thruout the State—to the press work, 
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which is not outranked in importance by 
any other, and to the great and necessary 
task of organizing the various coun- 
ties. 

While woman suffrage is a moral and 
ethical question it is also essentially 
political in its nature and must have a 
strong organization back of it before it 
can attain success. New York is a large 
State and its sixty counties with their 
enormous population offer many serious 
problems, To these the State Suffrage 
Association has given many years of pa- 


tient, persistent effort, accomplishing all : 


that has been possible with the inade- 
quate means at its disposal. Much yet 
remains to be accomplished but this will 
not have to be done under the hard con- 
ditions of the past. Women of wealth, 
executive ability and personal influence 
are coming to the assistance of those 
who have carried the burden so long and 
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so bravely. The wonderful advance of 
the past year will be much more than 
duplicated in the coming year. It would 
indeed be-difficult to prophesy the situa- 
tion at the beginning of another spring. 
Should the pending bill pass the present 
Legislature the women of the whole 
State would be roused to such enthusi- 
asm as never was known. Even should 
it fail, the movement is now too far ad- 
vanced to be seriously retarded. Nothing 
can thwart the determination of the 
women of New York State to obtain the 
franchise. The recent organization of a 
Voters’ League of representative men 
shows that henceforth women will not 
have to carry on this contest alone but 
will have the political influence they 
have so much needed. The only question 
is how long it must continue, for it will 
never cease until the suffrage is won. 
New York Crry. 


Effective Evening Services 


BY HENRY A. STIMSON, D.D. 


[We have asked Dr. Stimson to give this plain and detailed statement of the somewhat 
novel methods now being employed by the Manhattan Church to bring the influence of Chris- 
tian people to bear upon the social problems of the day, because we regard it as a movement 
worthy of attention and aiso because we wish to get from our readers accounts of similar 


efforts to make church work vital and practical. 
of any new and successful methods of which they can speak from experience. 


should be less than 500 words.—Ep1rTor. ] 


HE Manhattan Congregational 
Church of this city inaugurated 
last autumn and has continued 

thru the winter a series of Sunday even- 
ing services of a somewhat exceptional 
character. From time to time in the past 
this church has had series of addresses 
on matters of public interest, sometimes 
delivered by the pastor, sometimes by 
prominent public men. It was noticed 
that however great the special interest 
might be on the particular occasion, it 
did .not continue, and not infrequently, 
tho the speaker was well informed and 
the subject of much importance, it failed 
to interest any large number of people. 

An investigation of the reason seemed 
to show that in the multitude of interests 
in the great city, and in the many oppor- 
tunities that are afforded for free 
academic instruction, no subject, how- 


We should be pleased to receive reports 
The letters 


ever important, will hold any large per- 
manent attention. If anything is accom- 
plished, it is necessary to give people 
something to do that is immediate and 
worth while. 

A practical campaign for the common 
welfare was, therefore, planned. Topics 
at the hour uppermost, or soon to become 
important, for the general good are in- 
variably. selected. Speakers are chosen 
who are well informed, or officially con- 
nected with the work, and the aim is in 
each instance to secure as clear and em- 
phatic a statement of facts as possible, 
coupled with an appeal for help in direc- 
tions which are within the reach of the 
congregation. The address, which gen- 
erally occupies thirty-five or forty min- 
utes, is preceded by a brief religious 
service, and then followed by an after 
meeting in the lecture room, where the 
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speaker answers questions, and where 
there is free discussion and inquiry on 
the part of the audience. At the close 
a committee is appointed, different each 
night, for the purpose of conferring with 
the speaker and following up the subject 
in as practical a way as possible, report- 
ing subsequently from time to time to the 
congregation. A leaflet is printed each 
week, calling attention to the various 
topics that are uppermost, presenting re- 
ports of the committees, and putting be- 
fore the congregation such items of in- 
terest as will secure their attention. 

The purpose of the meetings was an- 
nounced at the beginning, and it has been 
closely adhered to. The interest has been 
constant. The audience has varied in 
size each evening according to the sub- 
ject and the speaker, and has been 
singularly diverse in its makeup. The 
address has not been made an incident in 
a religious service, but the evening has 
been frankly given to the topic in hand, 
and the brief devotional service, which 
introduces it, and the briefer prayer and 
benediction, which close the final discus- 
sion in the lecture room, have simply 
served to note that the service was in a 
church and was held on Sunday evening. 
Neither has seemed out of harmony with 
the other, and the congregation has given 
no evidence of being conscious of any 
dissonance or incongruity. On the con- 
trary, it has proved possible to consider 
in the directest and most earnest way a 
great variety of subjects affecting the 
public welfare, and to bring to their con- 
sideration and support the strength that 
lies in a Christian assembly. Several 
speakers, familiar with political and civic 
affairs, have called attention in their ad- 
dresses to the fact that the influence of 
a church is far greater than that of any 
political or secular organization. Its 
place in the community, its freedom from 
selfish and personal interests, its perma- 
nence and its moral force, give it an in- 
fluence which is at once recognized in 
every department of municipal affairs. 
This has been proved in a number of in- 
stances where the committee from the 
church has been able to get information 
which was not accessible to others, even 
official bodies, and to exert an immediate 
influence which was helpful, if not de- 
cisive. 
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Several weeks before the election ad- 
dresses were delivered by Mr. Otto Ban- 
nard, one of the candidates for Mayor 
and Mr. John Purroy Mitchel, a candi. 
date for President of the Board oi 
Aldermen, who spoke upon the needs 01 
New York from the standpoint of th 
coming election. The meeting was fol 
lowed by the appointment of a commit- 
tee who at once secured information and 
prepared a list of the various candidates 
for the Assembly and for the Board of 
Aldermen from the three districts repre- 
sented in the congregation. This was 
printed and widely distributed by mail as 
well as in the congregation. It was done 
without regard to the political connection 
of the different candidates and with the 
aim of laying their official records before 
the people, so that every voter shoul 
know for whom it was possible for him 
to vote. 

This was followed by addresses by 
Comptroller Metz, speaking upon the 
needs of the city as seen from his de- 
partment; by Assemblyman W. M. Ben- 
nett, speaking upon direct primaries; by 
Senator Brush, and Mr. W. J. Schieffe- 
lin, speaking upon the Aldermen as ser- 
vants of special interests; by Dr. W. H. 
Allen, of the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, upon the need of economic muni- 
cipal administration; by Mr. Homer 
Folks, chairman of the State Charity 
Commission; by Dr. Darlington, the 
Commissioner of the Board of Health, 
upon the functions of that board; by Mr. 
W. H. Edwards, Commissioner of Street 
Cleaning, upon the work of his depart- 
ment and the ways in which citizens can 
help; by Gen. Theodore Bingham, Com- 
missioner of Police, discussing the rela- 
tions of the police to the people: by Mr. 
George McAneny, the President of the 
Borough of Manhattan, upon the general 
situation in the borough; by Miss Rose 


- Schneiderman, the leader of the Shirt- 


waist Workers’ Union, describing the 
situation of her fellow laborers and the 
reasons for the strike in which they 
were engaged; by the pastor, upon the 
civic and political responsibility of the 
church; by Mr. W. M. Ivins, the chair- 
man of the Commission for a New 
Charter for the City; by Judge Charles 
S. Whitman, the District-Attorney, upon 
the aspect of city life presented in his 
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office, and the help he desired from the 
citizens; by Miss Grace C. Strachan, 
president of the Inter-Borough Associa- 
tion of Women Teachers, presenting the 
question of equal pay for men and 
women; by Mr. B. B. Burritt, of the 
State Charities Aid Association, present- 
ing the need of inebriates, with the policy 
proposed by the State in their treatment ; 
by Mr. O. F. Lewis, of the Prison Asso- 
ciation, discussing the treatment of minor 
criminals and vagrants; by Hon. John J. 
Murphy, the Tenement House Commis- 
sioner, discussing the minimum standard 
of living ; by Mr. J. S. Whipple, the State 
Commissioner of Forests, and by Prof. 
Henry R. Seager, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, chairman of the Commission on Em- 
ployers’ Liability. 

Besides the special committees which 
were appointed in connection with these 
addresses, there is a standing committee, 
which keeps track of bills introduced in 
the Legislature affecting the interest of 
the city, and calls the attention of the 
congregation, from time to time, to the 
duty of immediate action in promoting 
or defeating such bills as in their judg- 
ment are important. The special com- 
mittees have been particularly useful in 
connection with the milk question; with 
the strike of the waist workers, and 
with the magistrates’ courts; they are 
still engaged with other subjects which 
have not yet reached their decisive stage. 
Our representatives, both in the Board 
of Aldermen and in the Assembly, have 
shown themselves responsive and desir- 
ous of the help of the congregation in 
matters of common concern. 

It it, perhaps, too soon to say what 
the permanent result will be, or how wide 
is the influence of the meetings ;- but’ the 
congregation has shown constant inter- 
est, and is certainly being informed: with 
an exceptional fulness and- thoroneéss 
upon the affairs of our municipal life; 
and the people are made to feel that they 
not only have a concern with such mat- 
ters,-which is real and permanent, but 
also that their influence isan: important 
factor and can be made effective in al- 
most any direction. 

The movement is certainly contribut- 
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ing to the growing sentiment in favor of 
better administration of our public af- 
fairs. Its immediate effect upon the 
church itself is perhaps to be chiefly es- 
timated in the growing intelligence of the 
congregation in civic matters, and in the 
fact that the movement has had the 
heartiest support, not only of the officers 
of the church, who discussed it at the 
beginning and approved it, but of the 
entire membership, so far as any expres- 
sion has been made. It has brought a 
great number of people to the church, 
for one meeting or another, and has at 
least served the purpose of showing to 
the community that the church is deeply 
interested in matters of public concern 
and is trying to do its part in promoting 
the general welfare. ; 

The obvious limitation is that it super- 
sedes a Sunday evening service devoted 
especially to preaching, but as the attend- 
ance at such services had come to be 
very small, and there seemed to be a 
widespread determination on the part of 
Christian people in this part of the city 
not to attend a second preaching service, 
this loss at present, at least, does not ap- 
pear .serious, and the present program 
certainly is quite as valuable, even religi- 
ously, as miscellaneous musical services, 
even of cantatas and oratorios, or lec- 
tures on Palestine or the Yosemite. 

It has not been used in any direct sense 
for the support of the church. The 
church at all services is free, and the 
offerings that are taken at these evening 
services are used solely for the expenses 
of the special committees that are ap- 
pointed, and for the printing and dis- 
tribtiting of their reports. 

‘The congregations in but two or three 
instances have been large, and sometimes 
have been. small, but the interest has been 
constant, andthe expressions of approval 
that have come from people of every 
Class, and especially from the men and 


“women who are foremost in striving to 


better conditions of life in New York, 
have been uniformly of hearty approval. 
We are hearing much less than we used 
to hear of the supposed indifference of 
the churches to the condition and needs 
of the people. 


New York City. 

















A French Apostle of Liberty 


BY ALVAN F. SANBORN 


[Professor Boutroux has just arrived in this country, where he is giving a course of 
lectures at Harvard University under the auspices of the “Alliance Frangaise.””—Epiror. ] 


N 1874 Emile Boutroux, a young 
| teacher of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Montpellier, published a 
little book entitled “De la Contingence 
des Lois de la Nature,” which was des- 
tined not only to secure him a professor- 
ship at the Paris Sorbonne, but to exert 
a profound influence upon the evolution 
of the thought of his countrymen. Be- 
fore going to Montpellier, he had stud- 
ied at the Ecole Normale Supérieure 
under Jules Lachelier and at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg under Eduard 
Zeller, and had taught philosophy 
for three years at the Lycée of 
Caen. “La Contingence” was one of 
his two doctor’s theses, the other being a 
masterful critical exposition of Car- 
tesianism. At that time the dialectic 


philosophy of which Victor Cousin had 
been the leading exponent, tho still 
dominant in official circles, had lost its 
grip upon the more vigorous minds, and 
was rapidly being supplanted by a high- 
ly aggressive determinism. Dissatisfied 
with the self-complacent emptiness of 
the declining school and with the arro- 
gance of the rising school, young Bout- 
roux undertook to harmonize philosophy 
and science in a synthesis (based upon 
a critique of both reason and the sci- 
ences) which denies that determinism is 
a consequence of evolution and affirms 
that man is free and God is free, that 
man and God alike are the authors of 
their own characters and of their own 
destinies. 

M. Boutroux’s writings are so marvel- 
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ously compact that it is next to impos- 
sible to summarize them; but the follow- 
ing brief citation from his confrére, 
Raymond Thamin, gives an approxima- 
tion to his attitude and his thought as 
they are revealed in ‘“Contingence” and 
in his later works: 


“It is in the name of science that necessity 
is postulated. Now, for M. Boutroux there is 
indetermination in things from the point of 
view of science itself. The cause never ex- 
plains all its effect. If the effect is identical 
with the cause it merely makes one with it and 
is not a veritable effect. If the effect is dis- 
tinct from the cause, the cause does not con- 
tain that in which the effect differs from it. 
Hence, at every step, there is something new 
in the world, and newness is contingence. 
Contingence, when consciousness is added to 
life ; contingence, when life is added to matter; 
contingence, when, in matter, physical and 
chemical properties are added to mathematical 
properties. Mathematics itself is not deduced 
rigorously from logic, nor existence from the 
possible. The diverse laws which preside over 
these successive forms of being constitute ir- 
reducible types, at the basis of each one of 
which is an unforeseeable experimental fact. 
Therefore, the idea of law and the idea of 
necessity are far from being identical ideas. 

“In discovering all these fissures in the geo- 
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metrical construction of things, M. Boutroux 
opens to liberty, of which contingence is, so 
to speak, the sign—and by liberty must be un- 
derstood both human free will and divine 
Providence—all the possibilities it needs.” 

Obviously there is a certain relation- 
ship between M. Boutroux’s doctrine of 
contingence and pragmatism. And inas- 
much as Poincaré and Bergson, to 
whom William James (by his own ad- 
mission) owes much, proceed directly 
from Boutroux, it is not unfair, per- 
haps, to conclude that this relationship 
amounts to a kinship of the very closest 
sort. 

M. Boutroux is no less eminent as a 
historian of philosophy than as a phil- 
osopher. Since 1902 (when he retired 
from the Sorbonne) he has been the 
head of the Fondation Thiers, an insti- 
tution designed to aid young men with- 
out means to devote themselves to the 
pursuit of pure learning. He is a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Moral and Po- 
litical Sciences, and came very near be- 
ing elected, a year ago, to a place among 
the Forfy Immortals. 

Parts, FRANCE. 


Insurgents We Are Watching 


BY A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 


Senator La Follette. 


NSURGING .grows in_ popularity. 
| Insurge against. something, if you 
would be popular. And this is not 
such a bad condition, for, politely para- 
phrased, it simply. means that the man of 
the hour is the man with convictions— 
and the courage of them. . This is- but 
the natural result of the fact that, dur- 
ing the strenuous few years past, we 
emerged from innocuous. desuetude. We 
have acquired a taste for “something do- 
ing” and an appreciation of the man at 
the wheel who is doing it, even tho we 
may not always approve of the course 
_he takes. We have discovered that the 
man who makes the wheels go round is 
the man to watch—the man worth 
watching—whether we support or op- 
pose him; and that the consensus of in- 
surging effects composite progress. 


To this changing viewpoint is par- 
tially—not wholly—due the increasing 
strength and influence, in the Senate, of 
Robert M. La Follette, of Wisconsin. 

La Follette. is still serving his~-‘first 
term, but he began early and often,.and 
in living down—and up to—that vigor- 
ous opening he has to his credit a great- 
er victory in the Senate itself than he or 
many of his-friends fully realize. He 
Lochinvared ‘into Senate shades with 
the flush upon him of five triumphant 
years as Governor of Wisconsin, where 
he had accomplished so many things—all 
making for good government—that his 
name was already a watchword. Won- 
derful things were spoken of him—and 
more expected of him the moment he 
wrapped the toga about him. La Fol- 
lette himself expected too much of him- 
self—too speedily, at least—and in an 
effort to come up to those expectations 
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ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE. 


he overshot the mark a little before he 
found his footing on the new soil. He 
came charged with the mission with 
which he had forged his way to the 
front in Wisconsin, in the course of 
which Wisconsin assumed the foremost 
place among the States in progressive 
legislation. He came—he said it to’ me 
himself—ready to sacrifice everything to 
the accomplishment of that mission. He 
was so eager, so enthusiastic, so deter- 
mined, that he came near sacrificing 
everything all at once, himself and his 
mission included. Had it been any one 
but La Follette—had he been any less 
devoted to his convictions and cour- 
ageous in them—he would have succeed- 
ed at least in completing the sacrifice; 
for he startled the sedate Senate, and 
several times called down unon himself 
incidents calculated to crush—any one 
but La Follette. 

He has better than weathered the gale, 
for he is stronger in the Senate today 
than ever before—and he will be strong- 
er tomorrow than he is today. More 
than that, his “mission” has materially 
broadened, and his methods of manipu- 
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lation have materially improved, while 
his convictions and the courage of them 
have not flagged an atom. He has gath- 
ered about him a progressive element, 
in which he is recognized as the pioneer 
insurgent, who for some time insurged 
all alone; and the mighty, who hold the 
citadel, have to acknowledge that his 
power must be inventoried. 

Outside the Senate La Follette was 
appreciated from the first. The people 
realized that his convictions were all for 
the public good and that he was their 
champion. He is an ideal insurgent— 
one of the most cordial men in all the 
world to meet; the smilingest reformer 
on record. His face is strong, round, 
smooth-shaven and made for smiles. He 
is short and solid, with lungs which 
harbor a voice that rolls like thunder 
when he rises to occasions. A shock of 
dark-brown, curling hair dashes back 
from his forehead like a lion’s mane. He 
is frank, earnest and appealing to the 
last degree; a unique personality, some- 
times difficult to understand, but scintil- 
lating energy, with endurance to speak 
for eighteen hours or more at a single 
stretch, and come up out of defeat at 
the end of it as genial and smiling as 
ever, with a fresh four-leaf clover in his 
buttonhole. He has frequently denied 
the perennial rumor that at some time 
past he was on the stage, but he cannot 
deny that in the comedy—or tragedy— 
of life he is essentially a great and effec- 
tive actor. 

La Follette is a product of Wisconsin 
from start to finish, He was born in 
Wisconsin fifty-four years ago, educated, 
college graduated and admitted to the 
bar in Wisconsin, and he thinks more of 
Wisconsin today than of anything else 
in the world except his mission. He is 
an insurgent for just so long as things 
that are conflict with his conviction of 
what they should be. 


Augustus P. Gardner, M. C. 


The big battle. temporarily suspended 
in the House of Representatives with 


the fall of the Committee on Rules. has 1 


brought graphically before the world the 
band of insurgents at the other end of 
the Capitol. More and more sharply de- 
fined among them is the figure of Au- 
gustus P. Gardner, of Massachusetts— 















“Captain” Gardner they call him ’round 
Gloucester, where they pride themselves 


‘upon owning him. And that is all right, 


too, for he has been a soldier, and a 
good one. He was captain of Company 
E of the Eighth Regiment, and during 
the Spanish War got ’way beyond the 
breezes of Chattanooga, right out on the 
firing line, where he won high com- 
mendation from General Wilson, under 
whom he served as assistant adjutant- 
general. 

Mr. Gardner is “a gentleman by birth 
and education,” with all the requisite 
incidents and accessories—Boston born, 
1865; Harvard graduated and degreed; 
member of the ‘varsity baseball team, 
and one of the cracks of the famous 
Myopia Club polo team, with a life of 
indolent luxury wide open-doored to 
him. He looks the part better than he 
looks the insurgent, but he had it in him 
and it has come out effectively. He be- 
gan at the start of life to take eager and 
active interest in affairs about him, and 
his vigorous characteristics have con- 
stantly inspired his associates to fresh 
energy; so that with every step he has 
taken into broader fields he has found 
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himself welcomed as a valuable addition 
to progressive elements. 

Mr. Gardner is a shrewd and careful 
student of conditions and a fearless ad- 
vocate of his convictions. He has pro- 
nounced views on all important subjects 
and is quick and keen in defending them. 
He is an exceptionally good speaker, 
well built and well voiced for impress- 
ing those who hear. He is instantly 
ready with the right words well woven 
into strong paragraphs. This was graph- 
ically illustrated when Representative 
Cooper suddenly called upon Mr, Gard- 
ner, during the recent all-night session 
of the House, to account for his loss of 
committee influence. It was one of the 
most dramatic incidents of the dramatic 
night. Standing less than five feet from 
the Speaker, tho an insurgent and in the 
heat of the insurgent fight, Gardner ex- 
onerated Cannon, declaring that he had 
himself requested the deposition that he 
might be free to act against the Speaker 
and the rules. 

Mr. Gardner evinced the same quali- 
ties in the Massachusetts Legislature in 
1900 and Igor, and when Justice Moody 
resigned from Congress to take a posi- 
tion in the Roosevelt Cabinet, he had 
made himself logical successor and came 
to the. House of Representatives, where 
he is now serving his fourth full term. 
His most important work has been con- 
nected with the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. It was in connection with his bill 
providing for an educational test that he 
first came into vigorous conflict with the 
Speaker and the oppressive power of the 
rules. He emerged from it not only vic- 
torious, but a convert to insurgency. His 
views upon the subject are clear, defined 
and even more revolutionary than those 
held by many of the progressive ele- 
ment; nevertheless there are few who 
are held in such high esteem by all mem- 
bers of the House. In evidence, Gardner 
has the unique distinction of being the 
only insurgent ever called upon by 
Speaker Cannon to preside in the chair 
during his temporary absence. It may 
have been coming events casting shad- 
ows. Who knows? Sure it is that a 
better or more generally respected 
Speaker it would be difficult to find. 

Mr. Gardner has one rather serious 
handicap, however. He says that the 
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bitter is so overbalanced by the sweet of 
it that there is no comparison. Still it 
stands — Captain Gardner’s handicap. 
He is a son-in-law of Senator. Lodge. 
Careful investigation shows that he has 
always been capable of carrying his own 
colors, but whenever their ways go on 
together the glory naturally reverts to 
Lodge, and when they pull apart people 
are prone to say some other things. Ob- 
viously, in insurgency, Gardner stands 
upon his own feet, and it is worthy of 
note that he never stood firmer in his 
life. . 


Louis Russell Glavis. 


Speaking of insurgents, with the cour- 
age of their convictions, young Glavis, 


Copyright by Harris & Ewing. 
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who occupied the witness stand in the 
Ballinger-Pinchot investigation for an 
interminable time, has made a name for 
himself, insurging against what his con- 
victions condemned in the course which 
was being followed by the Interior De- 
partment. He insurged it all alone for 
some time, and gained a point or two; 


then, finding himself failing, he called on 
the Forest Service for help, and together 
they insurged pro bono publico, till the 
fight invaded too wide a field, and the 
whole matter has fallen into the hands 
of an investigating committee. 

Glavis was born in Maryland :some 
twenty-seven years ago. His father, 
George O. Glavis, was a prominent law- 
yer of Washington—leading representa- 
tive of the transatlantic steamship com- 
panies. On the death of his father, 
1898, Col. L. F. Livingston, Member of 
Congress from Atlanta, Ga., an intimate 
friend, became guardian of the son, and 
young Glavis was educated at private 
schools in Washington and at the Law- 
renceville Academy, in Massachusetts. 
He was only seventeen when he started 
for the Wild West and began ranching 
in Idaho. Two years later he returned 
to Washington for appointment as ex- 
aminer of the Chippewa Indian lands in 
Minnesota, which brought him into inti- 
mate familiarity with timber estimating 
and public land surveys. After two 
years at this he was made special agent 
of the General Land Office, and worked 


in Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. In 1907 he was promoted to be. 
Chief of the Field Division of the Cali- 
fornia Division of the General Land 
Office, in charge of special agents work- 


ing in California and Nevada. He was 
later transferred to Portland, Ore. In 
1908 he was given jurisdiction over 
Alaska and made his headquarters in 
Seattle. 

Very few agents of the Government 
have traveled as extensively and care- 
fully as Glavis thru all of the regions in- 
cluded in the controversy now waging, 
and few have practical information 
equal to the education he has received, 
first hand, during the performance of 
these duties. Neither was he a novice on 
the witness stand, for he assisted Fran- 
cis J. Heney in most of the famous land- 
fraud trials in Oregon. He was well 
equipped to discover the course against 
which he protested so vigorously—even 
to taking his contentions to President 
Taft—and well prepared to defend them 
before the committee of investigation ; 
but many a man even better fitted and 


-equipped might have made a failure of 


it where Glavis won absolute admiration, 
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even from his most vigorous cross- 
examiners. He is as cool, careful and 
self-reliant a witness as ever occupied 
the stand. He was forced to cover a 
wide field of inquiry and cover it with 
absolute accuracy ; with a dozen or more 
of the best lawyers in the country ready 
to discredit him, either from a sense of 
duty or inclination, and every one of 
them with specific tangles which he was 
called upon to untwist. 

Glavis is not a large man. He has a 
boyish face, smooth shaven, with dark 
hair and eyes—earnest, frank and at- 
tractive. He speaks slowly and with 
evident care, impressing one with the 
fact that he believes what he says, His 
voice is always low, his good nature 
amazing, his memory and self-control 
something rarely equaled. The large 
room in the Senate Office Building was 
packed to suffocation every day when 
Glavis was on the stand, and no one lis- 
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tened thru those days without feeling 
that the quiet young fellaw perched in 
the big armchair was a wonderful and 
interesting witness. Questioned and 
cross-questioned by Senator Nelson, one 
of the best lawyers in the country, 
pulled one way and another by Senator 
Root and Representatives Olmsted and 
McCall, and mercilessly quizzed by Ver- 
trees, Secretary Ballinger’s lawyer, he 
remained perfectly calm and deliberate, 
never trapped and never swerving a 
hair’s breadth from previous assertions. 
Sometimes he played with a pencil, 
sometimes twisted a rubber band or 
turned the leaves of a book as the ques- 
tions were fired at him; but always his 
answers were in the same quiet, cour- 
teous, self-reliant way, often accom- 
panied by something very like-a smile. 
Glavis was almost unknown six months 
ago, but he will go into history as a 
wonder among insurgents. 
Wasurineton, D. C. 


Why East and West Differ on the 


Conservation Problem 
BY LESLIE M. SCOTT 


[The following article is by a member of the staff of the Portland Oregonian and gives 
an admirable summary of the Far Western view of the great problem of national conser- 


vation.—EpirTor. } 


HE purpose of this article is to sug- 
gest that the Pinchot conserva- 
tion idea of Eastern States an- 

tagonizes the Far Western idea of that 
subject. 

In the East, Pinchot conservation 
means resistance to private greed and 
corporate fraud that have sought to de- 
spoil and waste the public domain, at 
the expense of the public. 

In the Far West, Pinchot conserva- 
tion is held to mean_ obstruction of 
settlement and public progress that 
comes from opening of new lands. 

Far Western States, like Oregon and 
Washington, which contain the largest 
forest areas and the largest water 
powers in the United States, prefer State 
conservation to Pinchot or national con- 
servation. 


In the Western mind, purchase of land 
from the United States at $1.25 or $2.50 
an acre for settlement is in accord with 
the good and lawful policy of the na- 
tion and should: continue. 

More than one-fourth the land of 
Oregon—16,221,000 acres—is locked up 
within government forest reserves; also 
more than one-fourth the land of Wash- 
ington—12,065,000 acres. The Govern- 
ment holds other large slices in with- 
drawals for water power sites, unopened 
Indian reserves and irrigation projects, 
which latter, especially in Oregon, will be 
carried forward, goodness knows when. 
The Southern Pacific Railroad holds in 
Oregon, as a big reserve of its own, 
2,000,000 acres of the finest land in the 
State, granted by Congress in the early 
"70s, and refuses to sell. Private and 
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corporate timber land tracts aggregate 
many million acres more. Five wagon 
road companies in Oregon own immense 
areas of Congressional-grant land. 

In brief, out of 61,000,000 acres of 
land in Oregon, fully one-half, if not 
more, is locked up from settlement and 
much of the remaining half is arid, bar- 
ren and bleak. Much of the forest reserve 
land could be opened to settlement with- 
out wasting timber wealth, for a large 
part of it has few or no trees and other 
areas, extending down to the base of the 
mountains and into the valley, will pro- 
duce more wealth with cows and pota- 
toes than with forests. Vast mountain 
regions are unfit for farming; fit only 
for forest. These conserved will yield 
the people timber forever. Pinchot offi- 
cials say the law authorizes homestead 
settlement on government reserve land 
which is suitable for agricultural use, 
but determination of this matter rests 
with Pinchot officials, and few admis- 
sions into forest reserve land are desired 
by settlers, under conditions that prevail, 
and very few are allowed. 

These same restrictions exist in other 


Western States, but the effects are no- 
where more glaring than in Oregon. 
Here Americans organized their first po- 
litical community on the Pacific Coast in 


1843. Yet in population and growth 
Oregon is last of the Pacific Ocean 
States. Its aggregate area barred from 
settlement amounts to 50,000 square 
miles. This exceeds the total area of 
the State of New York, or Virginia, or 
Pennsylvania. It exceeds the combined 
areas of Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Delaware and New, Jersey. — It 
almost equals that of Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Illinois or Iowa. The nation has be- 
stowed vast parcels of Oregon on grab- 
bers and selfish corporations; and now 
“Pinchotism” steps in to lock up the rest 
from the people’s uses. 

The taming of land requires patient, 
hard work and is accompanied by priva- 
tion and stress bordering on poverty. 
This development Oregon and Washing- 
ton need and demand. Land laws allow 
it, but officials have suspended the laws 
in answer to a clamor in the East from 
persons who know little and care less 
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about Far Western efforts for progr¢ss 
and upbuilding, and imagine conser, :- 
tion means simply protection of the pu v- 
lic domain from “spoliation.” Mezn- 
while, tens of thousands of the mist 
vigorous citizens of the nation—of te 
type that “saved” Oregon and Wa:)i- 
ington—are going to Canada to make 
homes under the British flag, on bleak 
and wind-swept wastes. This land they 
obtain by payment of a nominal sum of 
money—the Canadian Government vir- 
tually gives it ‘to them, but they pay a 
higher price than any gold is worth, in 
frontier toil and suffering. The laws of 
the United States also virtually give 
wild land to settlers and have done so 
for genefations in all the States west of 
the Alleghanies. But settlers paid for it 
amply in hardships and so they must still 
do. Yet a howl goes up in Eastern 
States against this application of the old 
law, from persons who do not under- 
stand. Busy officials think themselves 
called upon to stop this settlement of the 
public domain—this “robbery of the 
people,” they hear it called. 

The real robbery was perpetrated by 
land-grabbing syndicates, working under 
stupid laws of Congress. That law- 
making body and officials in the national 
capital blazed the way to the nation’s 
land-fraud scandal. The lien land law 
was an incubator of fraud. Now the re- 
volt against these abuses has rushed to 
the other extreme, to the detriment of 
Far Western States. 

The people of Oregon and Washing- 
ton think they should have something to 
say about control of their forests, lands 
and streams. Their efforts have given 
these resources most of their value, and, 
back two or three generations ago, their 
patriotism snatched this country from 
Britain to the United States. 

Further, they want the resources of 
their States administered in accordance 
with local needs. In the office of the 
forest service in Portland is an army of 
“foreigners” ruling over their lands and 
forests and streams. In other words, the 
great resources are in the hands of men 
who have no abiding interest in the 
growth of this Northwest country. They 
wish to. “hold their jobs,” and to do this 
they seek to please their superiors in 
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Washington by showing how busy they 
are preserving the public domain from 
“spoliation.” -But they are men who 
keep the stable door locked after the 
horse is stolen. Big frauds have taken 
vast areas of the public domain, but on 
this account are settlers to be barred out 
of the remaining land, the laws suspend- 
ed and a land system reversed that has 
made other States great and wealthy for 
generations past? 

The people of the State of New York 
own 1,641,523 acres of forest reserves 
in the Adirondack and the Catskill 
mountains, according to the last message 
of Governor Hughes. The Governor 
urges a project for increasing this total 
area to 4,000,000 acres, and for develop- 
ing 246,000 horse power from waters of 
Hudson River. This work in New York 
will be State conservation. It will be 
carried on for lasting benefit of the 
State of New York. Local desires and 
needs will be conserved along with the 
resources. The people of New York, of 
course, would not hand this business 
over to the Pinchot bureau in Washing- 
ton; they have their own ideas of how 
they wish their resources conserved and 
what other things are to be safeguarded 
along with them. Resources of Oregon 
and Washington, and other Western 
States, however, are managed to suit 
non-resident ideas in the national capi- 
tal. They are taxed to pay salaries of a 
host of officials whose purposes are else- 
where. The people of Oregon and 
Washington, unlike those of other 
States, must pay toll for the use of their 
own streams and forests to the people 
of the United States and a swarm of 
high-salaried officials. 

Water power is a local utility; it can- 
not be transmitted long distances; its 
conservation is naturally a local matter, 
and the laws of the nation and the States 
have always regarded it as a subject 
solely of State supervision and legisla- 
tion. The laws of Oregon and Wash- 
ington are fully adequate to protect the 
public, perhaps more so than those of 
New York State are adequate to protect 
the public of that commonwealth. Just 
think of taxing the people of New York 
to pay an army of inspectors and agents 
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and conservers in the national capital to 
look after the public forests in the Adi- 
rondack and the Catskill mountains and 
the water powers of the Hudson River! 

National control of State resources is 
assumption of authority unauthorized by 
the Federal Constitution and violation 
of the laws and the precedents of the 
nation. This authority is not contained 
in the enumeration of powers conferred 
on the national Government. To make 
this doubly sure, two amendments to the 
national Constitution specifically declare: 
“The enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights shall not be construed to 
construe or disparage others retained by 
the people”; and “The powers not dele- 
gated to the United States nor prohib- 
ited by it to the States are reserved to 
the States respectively or to the people.” 

If Pinchot conservation is unconstitu- 
tional it is also contrary to the statutes 
of Congress. Altho the public domain 
is supposed to be administered accord- 
ing to the acts of Congress, the Forest 
Bureau makes rules and _ regulations 
which have all the force of such acts 
and even take precedence over them. 
The laws guarantee every adult citizen 
the privilege of acquiring tracts of the 
public domain by complying with the 
laws, but the Pinchot bureau steps in 
and suspends the acts of Congress. This 
is wrong policy. The old method should 
be restored. Settlement should be en- 
couraged. It has built up every State in 
the Union. Then why not these West- 
ern States? The “people” would not 
lose. Receipts from land sales have 
fully indemnified the nation already. 
New land should be put to uses of 
wealth production. Cheap land, sale 
and use of lands containing the great 
resources of the country have given the 
nation its immense development. The 
policy has increased our population by 
tens of millions and our wealth by hun- 
dreds of millions. Yet Pinchot con- 
servation tells us now that this was 


“wrong; in substance, that the country 


would be better in its savage state. We 
are led to believe that it was a mistake 
to destroy the original fine timber that 
stood on the site of the metropolis of 
Oregon. 


PorTLAND, OREcon. 























Modern Religious Problems 


THERE is no doubt that the religious 
life of the Western World is passing thru 
a great crisis. The progress of science, 
history and biblical criticism, all based 
on the doctrine of evolution and the uni- 
formity of nature and all emphasizing 
the tendency toward democracy, have 
produced a new atmosphere of thoyght 
and feeling in which the old theological 
dogmas, which once were revered as the 
very voice of Jehovah, now produce the 
sensation of “sounding brass or a tink- 
ling cymbal.” For a long time the grow- 
ing consciousness of the inadequacy of 
the old views produced little but destruc- 
tive criticism, and in the confusion and 
uncertainty that have resulted many 
have lost their faith, some have doubted 
whether Christianity itself would be able 
to weather the storm, and all have 
looked with longing for some certain 
issues which would furnish a firm stand- 
ing ground for. future faith. To be 
sure, great religious leaders have long 
since arrived at conclusions adequate for 
the needs of .a larger religious growth 
and activity, but in this new, democra- 
tizing age, wherein all religious author- 
ity is being slowly sapped away, nothing 
can be settled without an appeal to the 
people—‘the common man.” For a 
generation the prejudices and fears of 
the laity have been evoked to render in- 
operative the results of scholarship and 
to prop up a shaky dogmatism. Now 
the tables are turned and appeals are be- 
ing made to the intelligence and moral 
earnestness of the average man to sub- 
stantiate the claims of the new theology 
and to reconstruct religious life on this 
broader foundation. Since the begin- 
ning of the publication in Germany of 
the “Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbi- 
cher,” many of the younger preachers 
and workers in America, who have been 
alive to the changing thought and new 
religious problems. have wished for a 


similar series of popular but authorita-* 


tive books that would meet the condi- 
tions in the English-speaking world. 
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With some encouragement from a group 
of such friends, and with the successiul 
German endeavor before him as an in- 
centive and a model, Dr. Ambrose White 
Vernon, the brilliant young pastor of the 
Harvard Church, Brookline, has under- 
taken the editorship of this series of 
handbooks on Modern Religious Prob- 
lems.* Dr. Vernon’s intellectual equip- 
ment, acquired as a student in the best 
educational institutions of America and 
Germany, and his knowledge of the 
present need, obtained thru fourteen 
years of service in three pastorates and 
two professorships, are guarantees of a 
high standard of scholarship and a 
proper emphasis on things most vital, 
and encourage the hope that we may 
have here a worthy, consistent, and in- 
telligible presentation of the advance 
positions in religious reconstruction. A 
careful reading of the volumes so far 
published satisfies all reasonable expec- 
tations. One is imprest with the fact 
that the editor has been able to enlist the 
services of such eminent specialists in 
this popularizing endeavor. The authors 
of these monographs are men of world- 
wide reputation as scholars and investi- 
gators in their special fields, yet their 
work here is, for the most part, untech- 
nical, while bearing the stamp of a deep 
sincerity and thoro first-hand knowledge. 
It is surprising how much clear think- 
ing and compact information Professor 
Knox has put into his hundred pages on 
The Gospel of Jesus, and no exposition 
of a_ theological doctrine has ever 
brought a deep subject more into touch 
with real life than President Hyde’s ad- 
mirable discussion of Sin and Its For- 

*Movern Rexicious Prostems. Edited by 4m 
brose White Vernon. The Earliest Sources for the 
Life of Jesus, bv F. C. Burkitt, D. D., Professor 0! 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. The Found 
ing of the Church, by B. W. Bacon, D. D., Professo' 
in. Yale University. Paul and Paulinism, by Rev. 
Tames Moffatt, D. D., Scotland. The Historical ané 
Religious Value of the Fourth Gospel, by Prof. E. ! 
Seott, Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. _ The 
Gosrel of Tesus, by Prof. G. W. Knox, Union Thee 
logical Seminary. Sin and Its Forgiveness, by Pres 
dent W. D. Hvde, Bowdoin College. The Church 
and Labor, bv Charles Stelz'e. Superintendent of th 
Derartmert of Church and Labor of the Presbyteria’ 


Church of the United States. Boston: Houghtoo 
Mifflin Company. Fifty cents net, each. 
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giveness. - For a clear, succinct state- 
ment’ of the present status of the synop- 
tic problem the intelligent reader may 
consult with perfect confidence Pro- 
fessor Burkitt’s Earliest Sources for the 
Life of Jesus, and a reading of The 
Fourth Gospel, by Professor Scott, will 
reveal the larger religious possibilities of 
that book when critical results are ac- 
cepted. Of course, not all the volumes 
attain the same high standard of excel- 
lence. Professor Bacon has too many 
technical allusions, and Paul and Paulin- 
ism is too abstract to prove easy read- 
ing, but the persevering reader will be 
repaid for his effort in working thru 
these books. Mr. Stelzle’s The Church 
and Labor is a superficial handling of 
the subject, written from a confessedly 
partisan point of view, but perhaps its 
stimulating effect will lead to a more 
thoro application of the ethical principles 
of the Gospel which the new age is em- 
phasizing afresh. The series is heartily 


commended to all who would under- 
stand the results of biblical criticism, and 
who desire to find the permanent foun- 
dations and vital power of religion as 


viewed by men who have been emanci- 
pated from traditionalism and who be- 
lieve the changes in the modern world 
mean progress and not decay. The vol- 
umes are small, neatly bound, and finely 
printed on good paper at a price low 
enough to make them popular. 


a 
A Martyr of Women’s Wrongs* 


Hap there been no marital and mater- 
nal tragedy in her life, Mrs. Norton 
would have been remembered as one of 
the Whig ladies who were active in sup- 
port of the Reform Act of 1832, as the 
friend and confidante of Lord Mel- 
bourne, as an authoress of some note 
who wrote popular novels and songs, 
and as one of the beauties who graced 
English society in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. But Caroline Sher- 
idan, at nineteen years of age, made 
shipwreck of her life by her marriage 
with George Norton, and Sheridan’s 
brilliant, warm-hearted, hot-tempered, 
impatient granddaughter was made to 


“Tue Live OF THE Hon. Mars. Norton. _ By Jone 
Gray Perkins. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Pp. 
XIV, 312. $3.50. 
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feel to the utmost what the subjection 
of women meant in actual practice to 
the wife of a mean-spirited, jealous 
tyrant. Yet it was not as a wife so 
much as in her position as a mother that 
Mrs. Norton felt the injustice of Eng- 
lish law. Had she had no children, or 
had she been indifferent to her children, 
she might have escaped from her hus- 
band’s tyranny; in any case, he would 
have lacked the keenest weapon with 
which he was able to smite her. “A 
mother as such,” wrote Blackstone, in 
his “Commentaries on English Law,” 
which were published in 1765, ‘‘is enti- 
tled to no power, but only to reverence 
and respect.” Reverence and respect were 
conspicuously absent from George Nor- 
ton’s treatment of the mother of his 
children, and Mrs. Norton was made to 
feel bitterly that she had no right even to 
see them, or to know of their well-being, 
when her husband’s cruelty and ill-usage 
had forced her to leave his roof. To 
prevent his wife from obtaining access 
to her children, George Norton placed 
them in the care of his brother, Lord 
Grantley. He endeavored to blacken 
his wife’s character and to destroy her 
reputation by bringing a suit for divorce. 
In those days divorce could only be ob- 
tained by Act of Parliament, and there 
were two preliminary steps to be taken 
before an act could be introduced in the 
House of Lords, where all the actual 
consideration of this class of legislation 
took place. The first step was to bring 
a suit for damages against the co- 
respondent, and this suit decided, an ac- 
tion had to be brought in the ecclesi- 
astical court at Doctors’ Commons. At 
first George Norton was at a loss to 
decide upon a co-respondent, and it was 
probably advantageous to Mrs. Norton 
that the choice fell upon a man so promi- 
nent in English life as Lord Melbourne, 
who had long held the position of family 
friend and fatherly adviser to Sheridan’s 
granddaughter. No shred of evidence 
was forthcoming to support the accusa- 
tion beyond the known friendship of 
Lord Melbourne for Mrs. Norton, and 
the suit was dismissed, leaving Mrs. 
Norton—who, being, according to the 
law, no party to the action, could have 
no one to represent her—with what was 
practically a complete vindication of her 
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character. Foiled in this action, George 
Norton showed himself even more bitter 
and tyrannical. He seized her dresses, 
her jewelry, the wedding presents from 
her own family and the small amount of 
money left her by her father. All these 
things were legally his, and he even took 
possession of her manuscripts and copy- 
rights. Caring comparatively little about 
these matters, Mrs. Norton now concen- 
trated all her energies on obtaining an 
amendment to the law regulating the 
custody of children. 

It was nothing new for an English- 
woman to interest herself in politics 
when Mrs. Norton began her agitation 
for the Infant Custody Bill. The latter 
part of the eighteenth century and the 
first half of the nineteenth was a time 
when the legal status of married women 
in England was at its lowest ebb. Dower 
rights in real property had gradually 
been legislated away. To personal prop- 
erty married women had no right either 
by statute or common law, and, as has 
been said, they had no rights whatever 
in their children, the husband and father 
being at liberty to send them away from 
their mother, or to place them in any 
custody that seemed good to him. 

In 1838, within two years after Mrs. 
Norton had opened her campaign, a very 
small concession was made to the moth- 
ers of England in the Infants’ Custody 
Act, which permitted an innocent moth- 
er, separated from a presumably guilty 
father, to retain possession of her chil- 
dren until they were seven years of age, 
and after that age to have a right of 
occasional access- to them. Nearly 
twenty years later Mrs. Norton also 
helped to bring about the passage of the 
Divorce Act of 1857, which superseded 
the old plan of divorce by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Under the new act it became pos- 
sible for a woman, if she had money 
enough to stand the heavy costs of the 
trial, to obtain a divorce on the ground 
of adultery coupled with cruelty or de- 
sertion, while a man was given the right 
to divorce his wife for mere adultery. 
Divorces had been few in the years be- 
tween 1715 and 1857, when relief could 
only be obtained by an appeal to Parlia- 
ment. Only 250 divorce acts were 


passed in these one hundred and forty- . 


two years, and of these 250 divorces, 


only four were granted to women. The 

unfairness of the new law seemed like 

justice compared with the unfairness of 

the House of Lords when it controll: d 

divorce, and Lord Lyndhurst was not in- 

tending to cast any special reproach «n 

the noble Lords in 1857 when, im debai- 

ing the divorce bill, he quoted what lic 

termed the “trite but not altogether u- 

just observation that men made the law's 

and women were the victims. It is 
true,” he added, “that in old times tlic 

House, composed of men only, not ex- 

actly administering justice, but legislat- 

ing on this subject, legislated in favor 
of their own sex and against the other.” 
& 

Intimate Recollections of Joseph Jefferson. 
By Eugénie Paul Jefferson. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50 net. 

We do not believe that any new book 
about Joseph Jefferson will add much 
more to the personality of the actor; it 
is our feeling that he very fully and very 
excellently measured his own human and 
spiritual characteristics in his “Autobi- 
ography”—a document of unique per- 
spective and of genial good will. Wil- 
liam Winter’s “The Jeffersons” clearly 
established the hereditary strain of com- 
edy in this family, even unto the fourth 
and fifth generations. Francis Wilson‘s 
“Reminiscences of a Fellow Player” pre- 
sented a many-sided view of the actor's 
tastes ; finally, this recent volume by the 
daughter-in-law of Joseph Jefferson ads 
certain intimate lights and shades which 
only an inside association could gain. 
Still we feel that Jefferson is definitely 
“fixed” ; whatever is published now only 
heightens at the risk of repeating. As 
an actor, he is one with Rip Van Win- 
kle; some unthinking beings would be- 
lieve him to be the author of this Kat- 
skill legend. As a writer he was con- 
fident that his life-fame would rest upon 
the “Autobiography.” As a painter he 
excelled to a marvelous degree, being 
also a fastidious collector. As a clubman 
his name is part of the cornerstone of tlie 
Players. As a fisherman his person is 
linked with that of the ardent angler. 
Grover Cleveland. Mrs. Jefferson pre- 
sents these phases once more, and tho 
often it is a twice told tale, it is holding 
in interest and fraught with delightful 
humanity. 
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The Conquest of the Missouri. By Joseph 

- Mills Hanson. Chicago: A. C. c- 

Clurg & Co. $2. 

Ostensibly a life of Capt. Grant 
Marsh, a famous Missouri River steam- 
boatman, this book is much more than a 
biography. It is a series of historical 
sketches of the opening of the Missouri 
River country, more interesting than 
romance and yet scrupulously exact in 
statement. Few writers are at such 
pains to insure accuracy. Each of his 
chapters has been read and criticised by 
men and women competent, from first- 
hand knowledge, to pass upon his state- 
ments. The account of the Terry expe- 
dition and the Custer massacre of 1876 


-is particularly full and instructive. Much 


that is new—at least much that has not 
before appeared in relations of that 
tragic episode—is printed here, and 
many doubtful or controverted points 
are cleared up. The author does not 
deem it his duty to pass upon the matter 
of Custer’s culpability. He quotes the 
unfavorable opinion of Captain Marsh, 
who commanded the supply steamer 
“Far West,” which entered the Big Horn 
on the day of the battle, and which car- 
ried back Reno’s wounded men; and he 
repeats from Captain Marsh’s lips the 
statements of Gibbon and Terry. But 
he is careful also to show, from the 
journal of Lieutenant Bradley, what was 
the current feeling of the army, and to 
indicate, moreover, in various ways, the 
view that Custer did no more than was 
expected of him. The result could not 
have been divined since no one knew 
what an enormous force of Indians had 
left the agencies for the warpath. Tho 
the book is so largely a record of Indian 
campaigns, it does not forget its subject, 
the life of the steamboat captain, whose 
exploits it follows to the end of his 
active career. It is a fascinating work. 


& 


Social Development and Education. By M. 
V. O’Shea. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. $2. 

In Social Development and Education, 
Professor O’Shea brings together the re- 
sults of his wide experience and obser- 
vation. In Part I, he traces the social 
development of the child.. He under- 


takes to determine the order of appear- 
ance of the child’s instincts, and the nat- 





-of ancient and modern nations. 
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ural order of their development ; he tries 
to find out what the child is by nature, 
rather than what popular opinion says 
he ought to be. By far the best part of 
the book is the second part, in which the 
author undertakes to outline a plan and 
method of education, in the light of our 
knowledge of the developing child, that 
will lead to social efficiency. He makes 

a careful analysis of the causes of decay 

He finds 

that when a nation is young, her people 

are thrifty and efficient, possessing the 
better social virtues. But when the na- 
tion reaches maturity and achieves ma- 
terial success, her people begin to degen- 
erate socially and morally, largely be- 
cause they do not know how to use their 
leisure time. The remedy, we are told, 
is to develop and train the intellectual 
and esthetic natures of the people. This 
is the great function of education, to de- 
velop high ideals and to train for social 
efficiency. Professor O’Shea believes 
that after a child’s twelfth year, all his 
studies should in some definite way train 
the child for his career, and emphasizes 
the importance of the manual training 
school. Greek and parsing and algebra 
will never keep the village boy from 
drink and things worse. There is a full 
and helpful bibliography and over a hun- 
dred pages of exercises and problems. 
The book is written in a popular style, 
and is intended to be useful to the par- 
ent and teacher as well as to the student 
of psychology and sociology. While the 
book is not science—there is as yet no 
science of social development—it con- 

tains the observations and opinions of a 

competent observer of children, and one 

of our foremost writers in the field of 
education. 
& 

Rara Arithmetica. A catalog of the arith- 
tmetics written before the year MDCI, 
with a description of those in the Library 
of George Arthur Plimpton of New York. 
By David Eugene Smith, of the Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. 8vo, pp. 
xiii-507. Boston: Ginn & Co. $4.50. 

Such a volume as this is rarer than rare 
arithmetics. It is primarily the work of 

a great collector of school books from 

the beginning of printing and from the 

manuscripts that went before; and the 
present volume provides a sumptuous 
catalog of that section of his library 
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which has to do with arithmetic. This 
is by far the largest collection of old 
arithmetics ever made, and of the 550 
works printed before 1601, Mr. Plimp- 
ton’s library contains all but a very few, 
besides manuscripts on arithmetic. The 
oldest book is in Italian, printed in 1478, 
and then follow three others from Italy 
before we come to a German one. It 
is no small task in bibliography which 
Professor Smith has accomplished, to 
prepare so complete, so admirable a de- 
scription of these old works; and very 
lavishly have its pages been illustrated 
with plates and fac-similes of the title- 
pages, and specimens of the mathematical 
processes, and also plates of the manu- 
scripts included. Only two or three col- 
lections of the sort have been previously 
made, and these have been scattered by 
sale. Such another collection as this of 
Mr. Plimpton’s can never again be made, 
and it is much to be desired that it may 
not follow their fate, but may finally reach 
a safe resting-place in a good library. 
We may add that the present volume is 
an admirable piece of book work. 
a 

~— Spelling and Spelling Reform. By 

Thomas ounsbury. New York: Har- 

per & Bros. $1.50. 

Nothing so comprehensive and so 
scholarly as this book has appeared on 
the subject of spelling reform. The lan- 
guage is not always as considerate as it 
might be; plain words are spoken to and 
of the typical champions of conventional 
orthography. But Professor Lounsbury 
confesses to impatience; he has heard 
and read so much of the ordinary dog- 
matism on the subject that he believes 
hard words are needed. He deplores the 
prevailing ignorance on the subject, and 
it is the hopelessly ignorant who are 
most determined upun retaining our 
present forms of spelling. “There is no 
subject upon which men, whether pre- 
sumably or really intelligent, are in a 
state of more hopeless, helpless igno- 
rance than upon that’ of the nature and 
history of English orthography.” All 
the arguments—or what pass for such— 
of the conservatives he takes up and 
picks to pieces. He shows alike the ab- 
surdities of our spelling and the absurd- 
ities of the arguments for the retention 
of present forms. The anomaly of the 





fact that his book is printed in mos! 
orthodox orthography does not escap: 
him; he admits his inconsistency, eve: 
cowardice; but he insists that in orde 
to get a tolerant audience he must con 
form to usage. His hopes of reform are 
built upon the rising generation. Grown 
men and women are too much attached, 
from the sentiment of association, to the 
present forms. But the present situa- 
tion cannot last. He writes: 


“T am confident that the English race will 
not be content to sit down forever with a sys 
tem of spelling which has nothing to recom 
mend it but custom and prejudice, nothing to 
defend it but ignorance, nothing but supersti- 
tion to make it an object of veneration.” 


st 


Virginia’s Attitude Toward Slavery and 
Secession. By Beverley B. Munford 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 
$2.00 net. 

The publishers of this book have forti- 
fied the announcement which accom- 
panies it with testimonials from a num- 
ber of eminent gentlemen to whom its 
proof sheets were sent in advance, In 
the face of the formidable front which 
these present we rejoice in the anonym- 
ity which enables us safely to doubt 
whether scholars will read the book or 
laymen can. It is a disjointed agglom- 
eration of quotations and ideas, many of 
them suggestive and some of them new, 
and all used to down an interpretation 
of Virginia history which no well- 
informed historian has ever held. It is 
quite true that Virginia was lukewarm 
in secession. Her social and economic 
cleavage had made a division in her 
councils for many years before the war. 
Her western end could not be detached 
from the Union even by the secession of 
the State. It is beyond question that 
Virginia did not join the Confederacy 
until coercion had been resolved upon 
by Mr. Lincoln, But who shall say that 
her loyalty to the Union and her indif 
ference to slavery, upon which Mr. 
Munford insists so strongly, would have 
kept her in the United States if the Con 
federacy had got away? The book is a 
useful repository of quotations and ex 
ploits the results of wide reading, but its 
arrangement is very bad, and its main 
contributions are by no means as new 


‘as the author thinks. 
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Literary Notes 


.The author of The Essential Calvinism 
(Pilgrim Press, 75 cents net), Rev. J. Selden 
Senaien shows a good deal of undigested 
knowledge about his subject, but his book 
fails to be interesting because of its chaotic ar- 
rangement, clumsy style and homiletic pad- 
ding. 

.. Those of our readers who have been in- 
terested in the series of articles on the cost of 
living and wish to study the subject further 
will be glad to know that a Select List of Ref- 
erences on the Cost of Living and Prices has 
been prepared by the Librarian of Congress 
and will soon be on sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington. 


....The Handbook of the United States 
Public Documents, prepared by Elfrida Ever- 
hart and published by the H. W. Wilson Co., 
Minneapolis, is not only of great assistance to 
librarians in handling this chaotic mass of lit- 
erature, but is of interest to any one as show- 
ing the astonishing extent and variety of gov- 
ernmental productivity. Besides annual re- 
ports, bulletins, and the like, we count eight 
periodicals of varied contents, issued monthly 
or weekly, and very similar to privately con- 
ducted magazines. 


..It was a happy thought of Rev. Arthur 
Rogers to institute a comparison between 
Isaiah and Robert Browning. Both were men 
of rugged mold, of urgent speech, and of dar- 
ing spirit. Mr. Rogers’s comparative study, 
the Bohlen Lectures for 1909, are full of sug- 
gestion, and will appeal both to students of the 
greatest of the Hebrew prophets and to ad- 
mirers of the most militant of the English 
poets. The volume is entitled Prophecy and 
Poetry: Studies in Isaiah and Browning. 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co.). 


....Rev. Charles R. Brown, the author of 
Faith and Health (Crowell, $1 net), claims 
the right to discuss his subject by virtue of a 
diploma granted him twenty-three years ago 
on completing the courses of study prescribed 
for a Christian Science healer, and a record of 
twenty-one years of work, uninterrupted by a 
day's illness, made possible by the use of 
“those methods of which Christian Science is 
only an awkward and confusing caricature.” 
The book is discriminating and practical, re- 
garding suggestion as a valuable healing 
agent, but the author deprecates the establish- 
ment of clinics by churches or ministers. 


....The People’s University Extension So- 
ciety of New York, which is doing so much 
for manual training, has published a little book 
hy Florence Kendrick Johnson, How Shall the 
Little Ones Sew? which is a practical text book 
for sewing schools and suggestive of new and 
hetter methods of work for all children of kin- 
lergarten age. Little children are not able to 
do fine work requiring tiny stitches without 
injury, and a_ sensible. physiological manual 
of work suited to their capacity is welcome. 
Little children should have large work; even 
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their eyes are best suited for large general 
movements, and when the small hands have been 
called “clumsy,” it is a confession of the edu- 
cator’s stupidity to be corrected by a more 


enlightened pedagogy. (Price, 10 cents.) 
it 


Pebbles 


“Yes,” said the reference, “when he was in 
our employ some years ago, he was not only 
trusted and tried, but also convicted.” 


Or all sad words 
An agent e’er knew, 
The saddest are these 
HostEss—It’s beginning to rain. You'll get 
wet. I think you'd better stay to dinner. 
em | Guest—Oh, dear no! It’s not 
raining so badly as all that—Sydney Bulletin. 


Casey—Ye’re a har-rd worruker, Dooley; 
how many hods o’morther have yez carried up 
that ladder th’ day? 

Dooley—Whist, man! I’m foolin’ th’ boss. 
I’ve carried the same hodful up an’ down all 
day, an’ he thinks I’m worrukin’ !—Cleveland 
Leader. 


THERE Once appeared at the back door of a 
house in Altoona a tramp who, to the mistress 
of the place, related a pathetic story of his 
troubles. This tale, however, did not greatly 
move the matter-of-fact woman, for she re- 
marked dryly: 

“That’s the same story I had from the last 
hobo that passed.” 

“Indeed!” said the tramp. “Then, madam, 
T perceive that I have been unwise not to have 
had my history copyrighted.” 


ToucHep by his sad story, a Harrisburg 
woman recently furnished a meal to a melan- 
choly-looking hobo who had applied therefor 
at the back door. 

“Why do you stick out the middle finger of 
vour left hand so straight while you are eat- 
ing?” asked the compassionate woman. “Was 
it ever broken?” 

‘No, mum,” answered the hobo, with a 
snuffle. “But during my halcyon days I wore 
a diamond ring on that finger, and old habits 
are hard to break, mum.” 


“He reminds me of Smith and his bad five- 
dollar bill,” said Senator La Follette, in 
speaking of a corrupt politician who had 
come to grief. “Smith went to New York 
for the Hudson-Fulton celebration. He had 
in his pocket a bad five-dollar note. One 
night after a banquet he handed a cab driver 
this bad note by mistake. The driver gave 
him his change—a one-dollar  bill—and 
whipped up his horse. Suddenly Smith real- 
ized what he had done. 

“ ‘Hey, there! Stop!’ he shouted after the 


man. ‘That bill’s bad.’ 

““Tt’s good enough fer you!’ shouted hack 
the driver, without stopping. 

“And Smith, examining his change under a 
street light, found that it, too, was bad.” 
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Holy Week in Pittsburg 


A PurITAN progenitor of New Eng- 
land bore the name of Hate-evil Nutter. 
It was meant for a religious name, altho, 
accurately considered, it was merely eth- 
ical, for it bore no direct relation to God. 
An atheist could hate evil. Yet to hate 
evil is an obligation of religion as well 
as of ethics, for we conceive of God as 
absolutely ethical, and to be religious 
one must be ethical also. So Pitts- 
burg celebrated Holy Week in a good, 
religious way. Its councilmen heard the 
preaching of John the Baptist, and they 
confessed their sins, dozens of them, in 
public, before the judge. And those that 
were still in office added their resigna- 
tions from office to their confession of 
sin. 

There has been no reduction, in hard 
times, of the old wages of sin; there has 
been no rise of its wages in prosperous 
times ; for its wages remains fixt, perma- 
nent, established from the beginning at 
the highest notch in the scale. The Pitts- 
burg sinners have begun to feel the 
death penalty. They have shivered in 
terror. They have fallen, struck insen- 
sible before the bar of justice. They 





have felt the fearful sting of shame fol- 
lowing detected guilt. Worse than death 
is their plight. Their future life will be 
a living death. Wherever they go they 


will be crowned with a murky halo of 
confessed disgrace. They need no prison 
of stone walls and barred gates, for they 
have immured themselves apart from 
the sympathies of their fellow men, and 
have invited the whips of the furies to 
chastise them. The mark of shame they 
can never wash from their foreheads. 

And yet they have confessed. But 
what a forced confession! In it is no 
healing. John the Baptist has done but 
half his work. There is a kind of con- 
fession that does not come from the 
heart, but from the scourge, and it work- 
eth no real penitence, but only death. 
Even the John Baptist of Palestine was 
the imperfect forerunner, and his hastily 
baptized converts were to be followed by 
the disciples of a sounder teaching that 
really touched the heart. 

Would we commiserate Pittsburg 
that she has gone out into the desert and 
confessed her sins? Not at all; we re- 
joice for her. We would that we might 
see the same sort of revival in Philadel- 
phia and Albany and St. Louis and San 
Francisco. But no preaching of John 
the Baptist brings any such Lent of con- 
fessing crowds in these guilty cities. 
Happy Pittsburg! After her Good 
Friday may come her Easter of resur- 
rection. Her confessions may be fol- 
lowed by another race of lawgivers, who 
shall extort no more than is appointed 
them, and shall be content with their 
wages. We shall have a cleaner Pitts- 
burg, perhaps a cleaner Albany. 

These corrupt; blackmailing council- 
men, aldermen and legislators find their 
counterpart in corrupt promoters and 
lobbyists and corporate interests that try 
to buy legislation for their own profit. 
Not all of them; for there are those of 
less guilt who are held up, seized by the 
throat, and submit to purchase relief 
from mischievous legislation proposed 
just to extort money from them, They 
have not all the stern integrity of Presi 
dent Seward, who, with a true religious 
fervor, told his tempter to go to hell. It 
was the same answer that was once 
given before, “Get thee behind me, 
Satan”; and then Satan left the Master 
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and went back home. But there are 
those who do not wait to be held up and 
blackmailed by councilmen and assem- 
blymen, who are not on the defense, but 
are themselves prowling about legislative 
halls, conscienceless wolves of finance, 
beasts of a fiercer breed, that feed upon 
the people. Those six Pittsburg and 
Allegheny banks were not held up and 
blackmailed ; they were plain, dirty brib- 
ers, and they found men happy to be 
bribed—not so happy now, either the 
bank managers or the councilmen, Both 
sorts of criminals we are driving into 
retirement. -Some confess; others are 
convicted. - Whether it be confession or 
conviction, the April air will be clearer; 
the Easter season is happier. 


a 
Roosevelt’s Anabasis 


Mr. Roosevett declares that he re- 
turns as a private citizen, but the people 
abroad will not have it so, nor hardly 
will the people here at home. The Afri- 
can natives insist that he is the American 
king, and the Egyptian authorities, Khe- 
dive and Sirdar, give him the honor they 
would give to a European monarch. It 
is curious, for he is a mere private citi- 
zen, like the rest of us, and he wants no 
more glory, but he cannot escape it. 
Here in the United States the politicians 
are keeping one ear open to listen for 
what he may say of conditions that he 
has not seen or heard of, as if wireless 
telegraphy had kept him in touch with 
every phase of politics that would have 
interested him mightily if he had been 
at home. 

The reporters met him long before he 
reached Cairo, a crowd of them, but they 
got nothing. He was too wise to speak. 
He said before he left that any inter- 
views with him that might be reported 
would be fraudulent. So now they have 
to concoct other stories out of meaning- 
less events. For example, Secretary 
Straus has left Constantinople to meet 
him at Cairo, and there is much specula- 
tion as to what it means. It probably 
means nothing but mere courtesy. Mr. 
Straus was a member of President 
Roosevelt’s Cabinet. He is now Ambas- 
sador to Turkey, and Egypt is nominally 
a part of the Turkish Empire. Mr. 
Straus goes to pay his respects to the 
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distinguished visitor as he comes within 
the sphere of Turkish claims. Even 


‘more is made of the fact that Mr. Pin- 


chot has gone to meet Mr. Roosevelt. 
So he has, and it may be that Mr. Roose- 
velt invited him—we don’t know; but 
we are confident that it does not mean 
that the ex-President is about to join the 
insurgents in a denunciation of his suc- 
cessor or of any member of his Cabinet. 
He has a trust in President Taft, and 
will leave him to correct any mistakes 
+ which his good nature may have led 
im. 

President Roosevelt is a consummate 
politician of the best sort. He is a 
leader, not a trailer. He has broken 
more paths, set more precedents, than 
any of his predecessors. What he has 
done, not against the law, for the inter- 
ests of the people, his successors will 
find or make law for. The people, even 
the people of the East, believe in him, 
and he, an Eastern man, is the idol of 
the Western States. So the politicians 
are anxious to learn what he will do, and 
the interests which he has attacked for 
the benefit of the people would be glad 
to sidetrack him, and do not like to see 
that he has returned in sound fighting 
trim from the jaws of the lion and the 
horn of the unicorn. But they are in a 
sad plight, for President Taft, tho in a 
different way, is carrying out the policy 
of his predecessor. We are not of those 
that after only one year of his term 
would allow that President Taft is a 
weak man, easily submissive to the influ- 
ences that would divert him from his 
promised course. We will not hold him 
responsible for the sins of Congress in 
the new tariff law, even tho he has tried 
to make the best of it. It is not strange 
that he has sought to secure legislation 
thru the ruling Republican majority in 
Congress. It is not his business to make 
the laws; only to execute them. He does 
not think it his province to hold a whip 
or a club over Congress; it is enough to 
give recommendations and urge his 
measures. Other men, President Roose- 
velt and Governor Hughes, may appeal 
stoutly from their lawmakers to their 
people, and it is a good way, but not all 
executives believe it the best way. We 
shall give President Taft time to make 
goad. He is not now a candidate for 
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the succession three years hence, nor is 
Roosevelt, and perhaps not Bryan. Let 
us be patient. 

But Mr. Bryan’s way is a good way, 
if one wishes to put himself in the way 
of being nominated as President. He 
goes on a trip about the world in the 
intervals between the nominations, but is 
back in time for the contest. Mr. Roose- 
velt comes back rather too early for such 
a purpose. And we have no idea that he 
intends or wishes to crowd out Mr. Taft 
as his own successor. And yet it will be 
in the mind of the people that Mr. Gar- 
field went into the convention in honest 
support of another candidate, and was 
forced to take the honor himself. Prece- 
dents, however, are of no value, and 
prophesying so far ahead is futile. Mr. 
Roosevelt comes back from the Sudan 
with all his trophies, and while he is 
glad once more to shout “Thalassa!” as 
he’comes out of the forest, and seems to 
see home near at hand, so we, the people, 
will respond “Roosevelt!” and give him 
the heartiest welcome. 


a 
A New Disfranchisement Plan 


THE current and fairly successful way 
of disfranchising negroes in the South- 
ern States is to make a general law ex- 
cluding illiterates from the ballot, white 
or black, but putting the white voters 
back by a provision which admits those 
whose ancestors fought in the Civil War. 
These provisions are supplemented by 
the requirement of a receipt for a poll 
tax paid long before, and a system of 
registration so administered that it can 
shut out or admit a claimant at the will 
of the registrar. But these plans are be- 
ginning to fail, partly because the ne- 
groes are more ambitious to learn to 
read, partly because it appears that many 
white men are also disfranchised. Where 
the negroes are excluded the white vote 
is also very small. 

This calls for some other scheme for 
restriction, and the Maryland Demo- 
crats have invented one. A bill for dis- 
franchisement of the ordinary Southern 
sort was defeated at the last election, 
and now a new plan is presented, and is 
likely to be passed, which it is believed 
will make Maryland safely and perma- 
nently Democratic. 

This, which was proposed by Delegate 
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Digges, and which has been unanimously 
approved by the Democratic caucus, is 
as follows: Inasmuch as Maryland re- 
fused to ratify the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, a law will be enacted which shall 
deny to negroes the right to be regis- 
tered as voters in State elections. The 
Maryland Constitution gives the right of 
suffrage only to white voters; and after 
the law has come into operation exclud- 
ing negroes from registration, a consti- 
tutional amendment like that lately re- 
jected will again be presented, and can 
then be passed, as the negroes will be 
excluded from voting upon it. It is in- 
tended that these new measures will be 
applied only in State elections, while 
separate books for registration will be 
kept for elections for Congress and for 
President, at which negroes can vote, to 
avoid Federal interference. 

Now, this plan has been approved 
unanimously in the Democratic caucus, 
and as Democrats have a three-fifths 
majority in both houses, it is expected 
that the measure will be enacted into 
law. 

But would not a Federal court imme- 
diately pronounce it , unconstitutional ? 
The fact that Maryland voted against 
the Fifteenth Amendment does not 
justify Maryland in nullifying it. A 
State cannot nullify a provision of the 
Constitution of which it disapproves. 
The Fourteenth Amendment declares 
that “No State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privi- 
leges of citizens of the United States” ; 
and, if that is not definite enough, the 
Fifteenth Amendment is absolutely clear. 
It says: 

“The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States, or by any State, on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” 

That is so plain that it cannot be 
dodged. The law would be a law nulli- 
fying the Constitution. It could not be 
maintained. 

This illustrates the trouble with the 
Democratic party. Its strength is in the 
South, and in the South its main pur- 
pose is to draw a color line and shut out 
as many negroes as possible from the 
ballot. It is this perversity of the caste 
spirit, this flouting at democracy, which 
holds back many in the North from ally- 
ing themselves with that party. Think 
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of the unanimity of this action in a 
border State, every single Democrat in 
the Maryland House of Representatives 
favoring this measure; not one to plead 
for equal justice for the colored man. 
And in the whole South no voice of a 
single leading Democrat is raised for 
equality of privilege. The negro has a 
long road before him before he can ob- 
tain a fair deal and secure equal admin- 
istration of civil and political rights and 
privileges. 

a 


The Election of Mr. Foss 


In the Fourteenth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts, last week, Eugene 
N. Foss, Democrat, was elected to Con- 
gress by a plurality of 5,640, to serve 
during the unexpired term of the late 
William C, Lovering, Republican, whose 
plurality had been 14,250. In sixteen 
months a Republican plurality of 14.250 
had been displaced by a Democratic 
plurality of 5,640; the Republican vote 
had fallen from 20,959 to 9,340, and the 
Democratic vote had been increased from 
6.709 to 14,980. The district is one in 
which a Democrat had never before been 
elected. In it are the three manufactur- 
ing cities of Brockton, Taunton and At- 
tleboro. The political change which has 
taken place since the election of Mr. Lov- 
ering must be regarded as a very ex- 
traordinary and significant one, if it be 
assumed that voters were moved only by 
arguments concerning the new tariff law, 
commercial reciprocity with Canada, and 
the effect of Republican legislation upon 
the cost of living. These were the sub- 
jects of Mr. Foss’s campaign speeches. 
For several years he has been known as 
an earnest advocate of reciprocity with 
Canada. He denounced the new tariff 
and ascribed the high cost of living in 
part to it and its predecessor. If such a 
revolution has taken place in one of -the 
strong Republican districts of New Eng- 
land because of the new tariff and the 
cost of living, it foreshadows similar 
changes elsewhere. 

ut there were other factors and in- 
fluences to which some weight must be 
given. William R. Buchanan, the Re- 
publican candidate, was not regarded as 
a Republican beyond question. He had 
assisted Governor Douglas, Democrat, in 
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the latter’s successful campaign, and 
afterward had been made the Governor’s 
private secretary. He had procured his 
nomination by methods which many Re- 
publicans did not approve. Judge Harris, 
defeated candidate for the nomination, 
took no part in the campaign, and some 
of his friends exerted their influence 
against Mr. Buchanan. Judge Harris re- 
marked that Foss was a better Repub- 
lican. Three Republicans who had held 
the office of Governor declined, it is as- 
serted, to assist Buchanan. On the other 
hand, Foss had been a Republican of the 
insurgent type until a year or two ago, 
and his candidacy appealed to discon- 
tented men in his old party. He was 
aided by his announcement that it was his 
purpose to serve only to the end of Mr. 
Lovering’s term. It was seen that he 
would not be in the way of other aspir- 
ants. In the last week of the campaign a 
commercial war with Canada appeared 
to be impending. This was to the ad- 
vantage of a prominent advocate of tariff 
reciprocity with Canada in a State where 
the policy for which he stands has much 
popular support. 

The action of voters at the polls was 
affected in some measure to the advan- 
tage of Mr. Foss by the influences and 
incidents which we have mentioned. His 
success was not due wholly to popular 
disapproval of the new tariff and of 
those who have recently controlled the 
Republican majority in Congress, Still, 
it seems to us that he would probably 
have been elected by a small plurality 
even if his opponent had been acceptable 
to the Republican party, as a whole, in 
the district, provided that such an oppo- 
nent had made his fight as a defender of 
the new tariff. 

For it must be admitted that the new 
tariff law is unsatisfactory to a great 
many loyal Republicans. Owing mainly 
to the prominence in Congress of tariff 
insurgents from the Middle West, some 
think the most formidable disapproval of 
the new law is shown there. But the 
Chicago Tribune recently asked_for the 
opinions of the Republican editors in the 
East, and ascertained that in New Eng- 
land 184 oppose the law, while 39 sup- 
port it. For the Atlantic States, New Eng- 
land excepted, the corresponding num- 
bers were 406 and 142. Of the 17 ed- 
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itors answering from this Fourteenth 
District of Massachusetts, 16 exprest dis- 
approval. On the day before the elec- 
tion of Foss, President Taft, in Provi- 
dence, was warmly commending both 
Senator Aldrich and the tariff so closely 
associated with that Senator’s name. 
Mr. Taft cannot convince a large and 
influential element of his party that it is 
a good tariff and that the party’s prom- 
ise, as it was generally understood, and 
as it had been defined by himself, was 
faithfully kept by those who controlled 
the revision. By commending the law 
without qualification and by frequent 
praise of a legislative leader who does 
not enjoy the confidence of the people, 
he is unjust to himself, he gains nothing 
and may lose a, 


Crisis in Liberia 

In 1867, when the American Coloniza- 
tion Society celebrated its fiftieth ann:- 
versary, it was looking forward to an 
unprecedented increase in negro emigra- 
tion to Liberia. The colony had been 
founded for the benefit of freedmen. So 
when all the slaves were free it was ex- 
pected that they would, many of them. 
want to go back to Africa. As President 
Warner, of the Liberian Republic, ex- 
prest it in his quaintly grandiloquent ad- 
dress, Lincoln had said unto Pharaoh, 
“Let my people go!” Pharaoh had let 
them go after suffering divers plagues, 
and now Johnson had made the order 
more specific by adding “Go to Liberia!” 
President Warner himself had no doubt 
but that the second injunction was as 
much the voice of God as the first, but 
evidently the negroes did not take it so, 
for they did not obey it. Emigration 
practically ceased after the war, and 
neither black nor white Americans took 
any further interest in Liberia. 

In thus refusing to go back to Africa 
the colored people showed good judg- 
ment. They have prospered and pro- 
gressed amazingly in this country since 
they were freed. They have as much 
right to American soil as the white folks ; 
even a prior right by arrival over the 
Mayflower Descendants. If they had 
gone to Liberia then the majority of 


them would shortly have perished from ” 


disease. It was looked upon as natural 


and inevitable that all newcomers, black 
and white, should be taken down within 
a few days after landing by the “accli- 
mating fever,’ due to inhaling the 
‘“miasma” .from the tropical swamps. 
We now know that this mysterious mias- 
ma has wings and that by getting rid of 
the mosquito, the tsetse fly and other 
nefarious traffickers in parasites of the 
blood, the tropics can be made habitable 
to either race. 

The tropics have not only become 
more habitable; they have become more 
valuable. London just now is crazy to 
invest in rubber plantations, for automo- 
biles consume rubber as lamps consume 
oil. The king of one of the smallest 
countries in Europe becomes the richest 
of monarchs, because the Powers were 
rash enough to entrust him with the 
guardianship of the Kongo. Germany 
is spending millions for the defense ot 
a bit of African coast line, once not 
thought worth hoisting a flag over. 
Italy, Spain and Portugal, hard up finan- 
cially, are nevertheless willing to send 
men and money to their African colo- 
nies, The dark continent, in fact, looks 
now like a Western mining camp in a 
boom, with more or less conflicting 
claims staked out all over it. 

So it happens that little Liberia finds 
her neighbors crowding her too closely. 
France on the one side and Great Britain 
on the other have been shoving their 
boundaries nearer together and have 
been very officious in the proffering of 
loans and administrative assistance. Li- 
beria, well realizing the meaning of their 
sudden interest in her interests, has ap- 
pealed for aid to the United States, her 
founder and protector. Our commission 
has visited the country and reported in 
favor of assisting Liberia in settling her 
boundary disputes and financial diffi- 
culties, of organizing a constabulary 
force and of establishing research and 
coaling stations. The recommendations 
of the commission have been approved 
by the President and transmitted to Con- 
gress. We believe it is the duty of that 
body to act upon it favorably and 
promptly, for we need Liberia as well as 
Liberia needs us. This is no time to 
sacrifice whatever claim we -have on 
African soil. It has cost too much and 
it is worth too much for us to let it go. 
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At the end of the first half century of its 
labors the American Colonization Society 
reported that it had collected and ex- 
pended over two million dollars and the 
State societies half a million more. 
Maryland, New York and Pennsylvania 
had made appropriations for carrying on 
the work, and the United States Govern- 
ment had officially promoted it in many 
ways. Yale originated the project in 
1776, and Princeton educated the first 
negroes to be sent to the promised land. 
These universities might well take an 
interest in the country that owes its ex- 
istence to their early enterprise. 

Liberia is not now needed as a refuge 
for freedmen and as a depository for 
slaves captured from the traders. It is 
not needed as a means of wiping out 
slavery. But it may be useful to the col- 
ored race in other ways. It may afford 
an opportunity for political and indus- 
trial activity which is limited in this coun- 
try. Negroes of ability and wealth may 
desire a free field for their enterprise. 
Those who feel themselves wronged by 
being deprived of their right to vote un- 
der one pretext or another may want to 
go to a country where the white man has 
no vote, the only part of the African con- 
tinent where the native race is not under 
foreign rule. Those who feel, humiliated 
at the indignities thrust upon them may 
be glad to know that there is one coun- 
try where they are welcomed. The mere 
existence of a self-governing, prosperous 
and civilized community wherein ne- 
groes could work out their own des- 
tiny in their own way would raise 
the status of the race the world over. 
In short, a Zionist movement among 
the colored people might not be a bad 
thing. To be sure, the negroes have 
no such traditional and religious attach- 
ment to Africa as the Hebrews have for 
Palestine, but» the economic and ethno- 
logical arguments which are put forward 
in favor of a Jewish state apply with 
greater force to the colored race, which 
is more restricted and contemned in 
\merica than the Jews are anywhere. 

But the negroes must decide for them- 
selves whether they want to do a little 
colonization on their own account. Phil- 
anthropic assistance is not needed now as 
it was formerly. All we as a nation need 
to do is to see to it that they do not lose 
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the chance thru our neglect, and that the 
suffering and self-sacrifice of the Ameri- 
can pioneers in Liberia has not been in 
vain. In 1822, when Elijah Johnson and 
his little band of settlers were in danger 
of being wiped out of existence by a ris- 
ing of the natives, the commander of a 
British man-of-war offered to land a 
force of marines for their protection on 
condition that they would cede a few 
square feet of ground on which to erect a 
British flag. But Johnson sent back 
word: “We want no foreign flag put up 
here. It would cost more to get it down 
again than it will to whip the natives.” 
So thirty-five colonists withstood the at- 
tack of 800 natives, and when they re- 
turned with double the number they were 
a second time repulsed. Now the British 
flag is again ready to be raised over Li- 
berian territory and the same reply is in 
order. 
a 


The Piayground Outlook 


THE playground movement has be- 
come a landslide; its full purport has yet 
to be defined. The cities are appropri- 
ating more money each year for the sup- 
port of playgrounds, and the season is 
extended to take in a good deal of the 
school year as well as the vacation. The 
playground day is being made to cover 
the afternoon and evening sessions, and 
this has made the school a social center. 
The drift among the wealthy people is 
to establish memorial playgrounds in the 
smaller cities ; a movement that seems to 
catch hold readily of the social sentiment 
of the town. Massachusetts has created 
a playground law that requires every 
city of ten thousand or more to vote on 
the question of sustaining playgrounds, 
the result being that out of forty-two 
cities forty have voted favorably. New 
Jersey has passed an enabling act, and 
the State of Ohio has followed the ex- 
ample. Minnesota permits cities of fifty 
thousand to issue bonds to the extent of 
one hundred thousand dollars, to acquire 
and improve sites for playgrounds. Half 
a dozen other States are now discussing 
legislation of a similar sort. 

The general result of the agitation 
during the last year has been to widen 
out the city movement into State move- 
ments. State associations are being 
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formed, with the outlook toward State 
playground departments. The Massa- 
chusetts Civic League is serving as an 
association for that State. Another sig- 
nificant movement is the formation of 
playground commissions to study the 
subject more carefully, and lay plans for 
the future adapted to the needs of the 
cities. Minneapolis, Philadelphia and 
New York are leading in this direction. 
In no other way can a benevolent and 
kindly impulse become a wise social 
movement. 

Au interesting experiment is being 
tried in some of our cities in the way of 
organizing trips into the country for the 
playground children. Tents are taken 
along, on wagons, but the children are 
expected to tramp it. This idea has been 
imported from Germany and England, 
and our Chicago playground association 
has conducted such trips for the last two 
or three years, but for adults primarily. 
These tramps are intended not only to 
give recreation, but to teach country life, 
and to waken up a sentiment that will 
dead the young folk ultimately to seek 
country homes. 

Another exceedingly interesting and 
wise phase of the movement has been the 
impulse given to the children to lay out 
their own grounds and construct their 
own apparatus. This correlates the work 
to the manual training system, and we 
are half way to the revolution that gives 
half the day to hand training and half to 
the culture system. Play that ends in 
play is no more satisfaction to the child 
than play that ends in accomplishment. 
What we want is to get rid of the idea 
of school tasks, and to fill the children 
full of happiness as well as knowledge. 
A costly equipment and a costly play- 
ground is not what is wanted, but the 
natural expression of the child with 
those things that he can most readily lay 
his hands on. 


There is a growing appreciation of. 


play as full of meaning. It is the 
language of children’s emotion and 
thought. The Germans have grasped the 
idea still better by forming organizations 
for furthering folk and children’s play; 
that is, organizations for promoting play, 
not mere playgrounds, but the art of 


playing anywhere and finding facilities. . 


Most of us look back to early culture in 


district schoolhouses, and we were abun- 
dantly able to construct playgrounds 
along the country street sides. Our 
pleasantest memories are associated with 
very small patches of mother earth and 
a tew trees, where we prevented the 
grass from growing by playing fox and 
geese and pullaway-fetch. 

The German idea will do our people 
good; that is, to bring all the people to- 
gether in their gaming, and to foster a 
love for all sorts of outdoor sports. The 
young and the old should go together 
not only in excursions and tramps, but in 
playing the simpler games of the field 
and skating in winter. Germany is pro- 
moting a curriculum of play games, and 
afternoons for compulsory or voluntary 
play are connected with the schools. 
Better yet is the increase of schools 
which are beginning to devote one or 
more afternoons each week to play. The 
number of such schools is said to have 
doubled within the past year in this 
country. The children aré excused from 
home work the next day. This should 
lead on still farther to the devotion of 
one-half of every school day to outdoor 
work and play. The playground will not 
in any case prevent a large amount of 
outside play, nor ought they to prevent a 
large degree of spontaneity, while infus- 
ing the whole affair with purpose and 
foresight. That is, the adult population 
will control not only the school hours, 
but wisely the play hours. The really 
significant thing which the playgrounds 
are doing is to give the children ideals, 
which will be followed in their outside 
play, and give them worthier play inter- 
ests. 

Dr. Henry S. Curtis, secretary of the 
Playground Association of America, 
recommends 
“that we take as our proper province the 
promotion of the play spirit “and play oppor- 
tunities, for all ages and both sexes. We 
believe that there are very many other play 
opportunities, essential to the development of 
child and community life besides those of- 
fered by the formal playgrounds.” 

He holds that the movement should 
take in all sorts of home play, the provi- 
sion of vacant lots, the roofs of tene- 
ments, streets little traveled, and that the 
use of such places is no less important 
than the playgrounds themselves. He 
thinks the movement should take in play 
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festivals, picnics, summer camps and 
school journeys. Then he would go out 
to the tactories and large business houses 
and teach them to modify the grinding 
drudgery of business lie by adding 
recreation or play interest to work. 
Home life should center not in toil only, 
but in sport. He believes and we believe 
with him that what we want is more of 
the joy element in American life, and 
that the playground movement will not 
have accomplished its work until it gets 
into home life and shop life and store 
life with the idea of sunshine and joy. 
ef 
The Farm a Laboratory 

Wuen Professor Whitman, in 1go1, 
wrote that the Marine Biological La- 
boratory over which he had presided at 
Woods Hole, had reached the limit of 
efficient work, and that farm labora- 
tories were needed from this time on, he 
implied that the real school is that place 
where the boy or the girl is doing his 
work, provided this work be done intel- 
ligently, with due investigation and ap- 
plication. Not only young people, but 
their parents, overlook the fact that the 
boy, while doing chores in the morning, 
is just as much at school as he is after 
the nine o’clock bell rings and he sits 
before a book or stands before a black- 
board,, In fact, he may be learning more 
at home than in the schoolhouse of that 
truly useful information which will 
make him a practical worker and useful 
citizen. This side of the question may 
be emphasized without casting the 
slightest imputation on school work. Mr. 
Benson, in one of his essays, tells us 
that erudition, when it is not usable, is a 
very worthless affair. It is like a furni- 
ture store locked up. Scholarship has 
had a false estimate. Professor Whit- 
man did not mean that Woods Hole had 
proved a failure. Following Agassiz, he 
has helped create a band of teachers 
capable of apprehending the true mean- 
ing of education. These laboratories 
have pointed the way to something bet- 
ter. The boys who leave the farm to 
learn Latin must be told that they are 
going from a school as well as to a 
school. Not yet—that is, in the fullest 
degree—can we say of our modern 
farming that it is an expression of sci- 


ence, an application of the highest 
knowledge; but we are rapidly coming 
to a condition when we may say this 
very thing of the agriculture and the 
horticulture of America. 

Not long ago two boys came to us for 
advice—two manly. fellows, with a big 
hand grip and with observing eyes. 
They announced themselves as pupils in 
a certain high school. ‘To the question, 
“Have you been at school elsewhere?” 
the reply came, “‘Nowhere else.” “You 
can milk, | believe?” “Oh, yes; we each 
have to milk thirteen cows every morn- 
ing and every night.” “My dear boys, 
did you learn that at the high school?” 
“Certainly not; we learned that in the 
barnyard.” “But you can plow a straight 
furrow, and grow sixty bushels of corn 
to the acre; you understand how to 
spray apple trees, so as to secure a per- 
fect crop; you use the modern reapers 
and binders, I suppose?” ‘To be sure, 
sir.” “Did you learn this at the high 
school?” “We learned that at home, 
sir.” Can you tell the difference be- 
tween the common birds, and can you 
tell me their habits and their values?” 
It was very plain that they did know a 
good deal of ornithology, and not a little 
entomology and practical botany—all of 
it gathered in the fields. Just a little 
more twisting of conditions, and these 
boys would have been tip-top pupils for 
Whitman or Bailey or Jordan. But all 
this they underestimated, and were am- 
bitious for what they termed “educa- 
tion.” It came out still further that they 
could already parse a Latin noun, and 
repeat the Rule of Three, without the 
most remote idea of the application of 
this garret-like storage. It was mostly 
stuff badly correlated, and untranslat- 
able into life and love. Should they go 
still further away from cattle and field 
and birds and orchards, until they had 
left all application behind? 

A sane letter lies on the editorial desk, 
after this sort: 

“Dear Sir: I have chosen agriculture as 
my life work. I graduate at the high school 
next June. From there I wish to go at once 
to a farm, to apply what I have acquired, 
and to learn more. I am afraid that what 
I do know will not be of as much use as it 
ought, but at any rate I know that I have got 


a lot to learn. Can you advise me where to 
go i 














Every farm in the United States 
ought to recognize itself as a school, and 
be open to just such pupils as this boy 
(as for that matter, there are two of 
them). Here are two facts to be recog- 
nized and enforced: First, that our 
schoolboys, and schoolgirls also, should 
uot float thru school without definite 
determination, but should choose an 
vecupation and fit themselves for it. 
They or their friends should find out 
what they are good for, and what they 
want to do in the world, and they should 
evermore be pointed toward that. The 
second point is that our farms should be 
understood to be schools, and for the 
most part be open to pupils. A great 
apprenticeship system should grow up in 
the United States. This would solve the 
help problem as well as the educational 
problem. A _ rational social outlook 
would not involve a common use of 
property, but would share in the crea- 
tion of property. The land truly belongs 
to all people tor work and knowledge, 
for study and application. 

That the schools are waking up to this 
view of study we are confident. The 
superintendent of public schools at Han- 
nibal, Mo., works with samples of tex- 
tile materials. These he collects from 
the great manufacturing concerns, and 
with them teaches “The relative advan- 
tage of different kinds, pattern cutting, 
garment making, sewing, the passion for 
styles, the evils of extravagance, the 
benefits of economy and other twentieth 
century problems.” He proposes to take 
up foodstuff in the same manner, work- 
ing along the line of human instincts, 
and not the mere mental possession of 
facts. He proposes to arouse construc- 
tive impulses and awaken thought. His 
method of teaching geography is to be- 
gin at the factory, then show its bear- 
ings upon the great cities, the route of 
transportation by which raw material is 
brought to mills, and then reaches the 
markets as a finished product. ‘ Higher 
geography involves with him the prob- 
lems of transportation, freight rates and 
passenger rates—arousing social im- 
pulses of the right sort as well as fur- 
nishing information. He organizes a 
producers’ club among the school chil- 


dren, for vacation work. He reaches. 


out to the children’s homes, where con- 
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siderable schooling is going on in th 
way of gardening, lawn dressing an: 
orcharding. The children are taught t 
have their own bank accounts, and th 
daily vital energy of a boy or girl i 
wisely directed along industrial lines. 

Mr. Johnson tells us that the one thing 
which greatly distresses him is the non 
utilitarian tendency in education. “I have 
seen too much time wasted on useles: 
study and uninteresting instruction.” 
He holds that the education of a child 
should be derived, as far as possible, 
from the actual and normal experiences 
of life, and that school instruction should 
not be entirely divorced from practical 
industry. He does not consider it right 
to call a child educated who has the habit 
of leaving tools about the lots, or wast- 
ing natural pfoducts of value, simply 
from ignorance of their worth. We 
come back to the position that our farms 
are schools, where every known science 
is practiced, or ought to be. What we 
have given from Mr. Johnson shows how 
this idea may be widened to take in fac- 
tories as well as farms. The question 
crowds whether our schools have not got 
on the wrong track, and are sending out 
a lot of badly uneducated children ; that 
is, children compelled to solve the real 
problems of life as best they can, Our uni- 
versities have climbed to four thousand 
and five thousand pupils. These are not 
needed in the professions. Are they, the 
finest of our youth, to graduate into a 
furious struggle for wealth and rank, 
that will drop forever out of sight over 
half, and leave the other half in a blind 
contest? While we advocate that view 
of education which takes in the practical 
work of the farm and home, we do not 
mean that going back to Nature is going 
back to simplicity, but is going forward 
to a very complex life—forward to the 
classrooms where the seeds grow and the 
creation of a new world is always in 
progress. 2 


i i i of 
Vacation Stories and = mene 4 


Animal Photographs asked our readers 


to send in photographs of animals to be 
used in our Vacation Number next June. 
We also asked to have vacation expeti- 
ences written out and sent in for our ap- 
proval. The response to this appeal has 
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been generous but not nearly enough 
have yet reached us. We will pay $2 for 
each photograph that we use and give 
two annual subscriptions for each vaca- 
tion experience that we are able to print. 
There will also be a chance to win one 
$10 prize and one $5 prize that will be 
given for the best and second best photo- 
graphs. All photographs ‘and vacation 
stories must be in our hands by April 15 
to give us time to look them over, make 
selections and award prizes. Why not 
enter this competition just for the fun 
of it? 
s&s 

President Taft bids fair 
National Honor to surpass his prede- 

cessor aS a _ genuine 
peace advocate. In his address at the 
dinner of the American Peace and Arbi- 
tration League last week he even went 
so far as to say: “I do not see any more 
reason why matters of national honor 
should not be referred to a court of 
arbitration than should matters of 
property or matters of national proprie- 
torship.” This is the first time we be- 
lieve that any responsible head of a world 
power has taken such a progressive 
stand. Why should not President Taft 
therefore negotiate a model arbitration 
treaty with some friendly nation—say 
l‘rance or Brazil, in which all questions 
will be referred to arbitration. At pres- 
ent a few of the smaller nations have 
such treaties, but as yet none of the great 
ones. The treaties that Secretary Root 
has already negotiated with twenty-three 
of our sister nations are all modeled on 
the elusive Anglo-French treaty of a 
decade ago in which “honor, vital inter- 
ests and the interests of third parties” 
are excluded from arbitration. As no 
nation has as yet attempted to define 
“honor” and “vital interests” they may 
be made to include everything or noth- 
ing. The United States, however, has 
more than once submitted questions to 
arbitration that have affected its honor, 
of which the Alabama case is the most 
notable. Thus President Taft’s belief 
has already been put in practice by the 
United States. Let him therefore create 
a new kind of treaty that will as a model 
supersede the Anglo-French treaty. 
Where there’s a will there’s a way. 
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It was his experience in 
the Philippines, where 
there are 8,000,000 peo- 
ple, only 7 per cent. of whom talk Span- 
ish, that taught President Taft that the 
aim of education must be the same for 
all races. At a late meeting at Washing- 
ton in behalf of Wilberforce University, 
the one Northern negro college, Presi- 
dent Taft said: 


“Of course, the first feeling that one has, 
with reference to the education of the negro, 
is that education that it is possible to bring 
to all colored men and women, and, of course, 
the only education that you can bring to all 
colored men and women—as, indeed, the only 
education that you can bring to all white men 
and women—is primary education, with indus- 
trial education added. As you study the prob- 
lem, and the importance of that industrial edu- 
cation forces itself on you, you forget. for the 
time, that any significance is to be given to 
secondary and higher, or university education; 


President Taft 
on Education 


and you fall frequently, into the error of say- - 


ing that money spent in university education is 
wasted; that the negroes who are educated at 
universities, who are engaged in studying 
Greek and Latin, and who are preparing them- 
selves in an academic way, are making an 
error. 

“You yield to such aphorisms as Dr. Wiley 
has used with respect to woman’s education 
—that it is better for woman to learn how to 
cook, than to learn calculus. But there is 
nothing quite so misleading as an epigram.” 
That is sound sense. The Philippine 
people need primary education, but also 
the highest education, and so do every 
other people on the globe. Wilberforce 
University is conducted wholly by col- 
ored men, and is now raising a modest 
endowment, for which Mr. Carnegie has 
promised one-half. 


st 


It looks as if we had 
The Old Soldiers turned the tide in pen- 

sion appropriations. 
Last year the pension bill was for $160,- 
goo,o00; this year it is $155,674,000, a 
very considerable reduction, and one that 
is likely to be repeated for a number of 
years, as the old soldiers pass out of 
sight, but not out of memory. In the 
pension bill they seem numerous, but they 
look few on Decoration Day. Those that 
are left we should make the most of. 
Many an old man now wishes that when 
he was a child he had sat and talked with 
a soldier of the Revolution; but his 
parents did not appreciate how dearly he 


! 
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would remember it. We suggest this for 
our churches at the period of Decoration 
Day, that they gather the children, and 
the smaller children, of the Sunday 
school, and require the few old soldiers 
that linger to tell them stories of their 
experience in the war. They do not care 
to talk about it except in their own local 
camps, but they could be questioned or 
kindly persuaded to talk a little about 
themselves and what they did and saw, 
and what is the meaning of the button 
they wear, and how they saw Abraham 
Lincoln and General Grant and General 
Sherman. The time is short for such op- 
portunities. Only the other day General 
Howard was buried. The pension list 
grows shorter every year, and it shortens 
faster and faster. Give the children some- 
thing to remember. 
ed 


The Department of 
Agriculture has put 
forth a report which 
has a decided bearing on the cost of meat. 
It says that since 1901 the population of 
the country has increased by 12,000,000, 
or 12 per cent., while the number of cat- 
tle has increased a little less, that is, from 
62,133,000 in 1901, to 69,000,000, or I1 
per cent. But the number of other food 
animals, sheep and swine, has actually 
decreased, the number of sheep from 
59,750,000 to 57,250,000, and of swine 
from 57,000,000 to 47,750,000; making 
an aggregate decrease of all food animals 
of about 5,000,000. That is, the number 
of food animals for every 100 persons 
has decreased from 231 in 1901 to 193 in 
1910, or a decrease of 16 per cent. We 
do not mean to imply that the decreased 
supply is the main cause of the rise in 
the price of meat, for it is not, but it is 
one cause. One of the consular reports 
shows that there is an increase in the 
price of food-stiffs in Great Britain and 
Germany quite equal to that in this 
country, but no attempt is made to in- 
dicate the reason. Both countries depend 
largely on importation for their meat 
supply. 


The Price of Meat 


& 


Ex-Governor Andrew 
J. Montague, of Vir- 
ginia, has well said 
that the South’s view of States rights is 
undergoing great 


The Decadence of 
States Rights 


modification. The 


duties, rather than the rights, of States 
now take precedence in thought and 
attitude. If States wish to avoid any 
encroachment on the rights of States 
they must attend themselves to the in- 
terests of the people. Some Southern 
States have enacted adequate child labor 
laws, and in so far they have removed 
any occasion for Federal intervention. 
Says ex-Governor Montague: 


“Should we fail to suppress lynching and 
riots, we may expect that this will sooner or 
later be done by the Federal Government 
Likewise with sanitation and regulation of 
commerce, if the latter can ever be effectivel) 
regulated by the several States.” 


He does not believe that the South will 
ever again assume distinctive leadership 
in the school of “strict construction” of 
the American Constitution. He says: 
“The votes of our representatives in Con 
gress upon such subjects as appropriations for 
internal improvements, exhibitions, lotteries, 
quarantine, trusts, safety appliances, employer's 
liability, railroads, beef inspection, pure food, 
control of corporations, and preservation of 
natural resources significantly suggest the neg 
ative. Indeed, the indications are that she 
shall more and more follow the canons of Mar- 
shall and the liberal views of some of the early 
publicists.” 
This is a very interesting and hopeful 
view of the situation. 
x] 
The British House of 
Lords sees the writing 
on the wall, and makes 
haste to issue a promise that it will re- 
form itself. It has almost unanimously 
voted in favor of the proposition that 
heredity shall not give the right to be a 
member. What that means is, that the 
nobility shall, 615 in number, choose 
some two or three hundred of them- 
selves, to constitute the second chamber. 
with whatever other ex officio members 
may be named. But that is no great re- 
form. It simply drops out the incompe- 
tents who stay away, but leaves the 
ablest, the most powerful, to maintain the 
rights of the whole bodv. Why should 
the Lords reform themselves? Why 
should not the people do the reforming’ 
Why leave it to the Lords? This pro- 
posed reform of theirs leaves the most 
outrageously iniquitous method of elect- 
ing a legislative chamber in existence in 
any civilized state. Why should 615 
rich men, by the mere right of birth, be 
allowed to choose the majority of a sec- 


Reform of the 
House of Lords 
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ond house and block any legislation de- 
sired by the people? That gives to 615 
men the power to rule the country and 
preserve all their special privileges and 
immunities. What the present House of 
Lords does the proposed House of Lords 
would do with more effectiveness. What 
is wanted is utterly to abolish the right 
of the hereditary ruler. Let the House 
of Lords be reconstructed on such a plan 
as the people will choose to represent 
the people. Membership should be by 
choice of the people, like an American 
Senate, or for conspicuous service, or ‘for 
some official position, and not be trans- 
mitted to one’s son. That is what Earl 
Grey says, and we may be sure that the 
House of Commons is not interested in 
any reform that will reform nothing, but 
only intrench 615 families in their pres- 
ent power. 
J 

We wonder 
how many 
of our read- 
ers realize what fine work is being done 
by the many colleges in foreign lands, 
like Robert College at Constantinople, 
and Dosheisha University in Japan, which 
are controlled largely by American trus- 
tees. For instance, the American Col- 
lege for Girls, at Constantinople, thru 
its professor of biology, Dr. Emily Ray 
Gregory, is now engaged in an active 
campaign against tuberculosis in the city 
of Constantinople. In spite of the great 
need for it, nothing of the kind has ever 
been done before in the Crescent City. 
But with the new freedom resulting 
from the adoption of the Constitution, 
many things are possible that were hith- 
erto undreamed of. Dr. Gregory’s series 
of lectures at the college treat of various 
matters of municipal hygiene. These 
are being delivered by the most distin- 
guished Turkish doctors and are largely 
attended. At the first lecture on tuber- 
culosis papers were distributed to the 
audience, on which were printed in 
Turkish or Armenian or Greek simple 
tules for the prevention of the disease. 
To the lecture on the proper feeding of 
children came about one hundred veiled 
Turkish ladies, who listened most eager- 
ly. The campaign proposes to see that 
articles are printed in the Turkish and 
Armenian papers, followed up by active 
work of the committees. Dr. Rifaat 


The American Girls’ College 
in Constantinople 


Bey, a prominent member of the sani- 
tary committee of the city, and Dr. Kadri 
Rachid Bey, a specialist for children’s 
diseases, have joined with cordial sym- 
pathy and help in this work. The Amer- 
ican College for Girls, standing as it 
does at the gateway between the Occi- 
dent and Orient, has almost limitless 
opportunities for service, and we are 
glad that it is doing all in its power for 
the welfare of the people who are 
reached by its influence. 


SJ 


Mr. Roosevelt has done something to 
solve the problem of what shall be done 
with our ex-Presidents ; that is, let them 
take care of themselves—most of them 
have proved their capacity for doing it. 
Hayes raised hens and was a good 
farmer; so was Thomas Jefferson, and 
so was George Washington. Cleveland 
managed very well with his investments 
and Harrison went back to law. Only 
John Quincy Adams went to Congress, 
and Roosevelt’s friends have booked for 
him the same retreat. Meanwhile he is 
following his own tastes, and, according 
to all reports, has made himself unusu- 
ally useful to science. It was a novel 
idea, but possibly the Smithsonian might 
profitably employ a few more of our 
statesmen in Africa. After his year’s 
vacation the country is getting ready to 
welcome him back to nearer hunting 
grounds. 

“ 

Even the Sudras of India, the lowest 
servile caste, are waking up. One sec- 
tion of them, the Namasudras, have re- 
solved that they will no longer endure 
the ostracism under which they live, and 
they have decided to turn Mohammedan, 
because in that religion there is no caste, 
and there they will be as good as any one 
else. It is for a kindred reason that Dr. 
Blyden, a leading negro scholar, ap- 
proved the acceptance of the same re- 
ligion by African negroes. The great 
success of Christian missions in the low- 
est castes in Southern India has in part 
the same explanation, for in Christianity 
there is, or ought to be, no caste, no bond 
or free, no Greek or barbarian. 

& 

That filibustering expeditions should 
be got up in this country, and in New 
Orleans in particular, to invade nations 
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to the south of us with which we are at 
peace, is a disgrace to the American 
Government. We have had them in the 
past, even to the invasion of Canada. It 
is the business of the authorities at 
Washington to get information as to any 
such attempts, and to require local offi- 
cials at our seaports and consuls abroad 
where they are hatched, to report them 
that they may be frustrated and those 
guilty punished. It is not pleasant to 
learn just now that the representative 
of Nicaragua in Washington has gone to 
New Orleans to stop the sailing of a fili- 
bustering expedition against a govern- 
ment with which we are at peace. The 
parties there may fight till there is noth- 
ing left of either of them, but all med- 
dling of our citizens should be sternly 
represt. 
st 

It is a matter for congratulation that 
the Senate has passed the postal bank 
bill, altho that does not put it out of 
danger, as it is likely to be amended in 
the House, and then go to conference 
and be returned to the two Houses for 
final enactment. The bill will doubtless 
pass in some form, but the question is 
whether the $700,000,000 of 2 per cent. 
bonds forced on the banks can be used 
as deposit to the relief of the banks. In 
this matter it would seem that the Presi- 
dent is right. The passage of the bill, 
even in its present form, with limits to 
2% per cent. bonds as security, is a vic- 
tory for the President in one of his prin- 
cipal measures. 


To find the regulars in Congress turn- 
ing insurgent on expenditures for the 
navy is really refreshing. So faithful a 
supporter of the Administration as Mr. 
Tawney will not vote millions for two 
new huge vessels of war, and we heart- 
ily welcome him to the insurgent ranks. 
The deficit for the current fiscal year is 
well over $20,000,000 and it would be 
well to save a part of it on appropriations 
for the Army and Navy. There ought 
to be a budget proposed by the Adminis- 
tration every year, as in England, and 
as President Taft has urged. 

& 

Three times the House of Representa- 

tives has passed a bill in favor of an 


amendment to the Constitution providing - 


for the popular election of Senators ; and 
three times the Senate has let the bill dic 
without action. Once more the bill has 
been favorably reported to the House 
supported by both parties, and we are: 
told that twenty-seven States have de- 
clared in favor of it. It is not decent 
for the Senate to fail to take action on 
it. Do Senators think that they can 
manipulate a legislature easier than they 
can persuade the people? 
& 


We mentioned last week the pains 
which the Japanese Government ha: 
taken to deliberate in the trial of the Ko 
rean murderer of Prince Ito. He was to 
be executed earlier, but the execution 
was delayed because he had exprest the 
desire to receive the sacrament from the 
Roman Catholic priest who promised to 
administer it, and the authorities consent- 
ed to put off the execution till the priest 
could arrive. This is surprisingly con- 
siderate, for we suppose that some Cath- 
olic priest could have been found read\ 
in any chief city of Korea. 

& 

It appears to us that Alaska might as 
well wait awhile before it seeks to be ad- 
mitted as a Territory. The expense of a 
Territorial government is considerable, 
and the population is too small and too 
scattered. We govern the Philippines 
by a commission, aided by local elections. 
Our cities are beginning to try success- 
fully the commission method. The politi- 
cians may not like it, but President Taft's 
proposal to govern Alaska by a commis- 
sion has much to favor it. 

st 

The Democrats in Congress are not go- 
ing to support any bill to reduce the 
power of the Speaker in appointing com- 
mittees. They evidently hope to get the 
House at the next session, and they want 
all the power it implies. They look ahea:. 
For the same reason they put Mr. Fitz- 
gerald on the Committee on Rules, not 
that they like his course, but they feel 
the need of harmony in their ranks, as 
well as do the — 


We may be thankful that there is a 
likelihood that the appropriation for rais- 
ing the “Maine” will be secured. It has 
too long been an obstruction to naviga- 
tion and goodfellowship. 
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Insufficient Life Insurance 


THERE is a world of difference be- 
tween taking out a life insurance policy 
and in maturing one. In the first place 
the man often wonders how on earth he 
is going to pay the required premiums, 
but when the stipulated time has passed 
and the maturity of the policy happily ar- 
rives before death comes, the policyholder 
not having been obliged to die to win, he 
always wishes he had more insurance. 
Sometimes, according to Vice-President 
Buckner, of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, the policyholder “openly 
chides the agent for not making him take 
more.” There is food for thought in 
this. The maturing of a policy is even 
more important when there are a widow 
and children concerned. Thé perversity 
of men is too often a striking exhibit in 
the matter of life insurance. Why is it 
that few take anywhere near as much in- 
surance as they can carry? 


2 
New Application of the Insur- 
ance Principle 


One of the most recent applications 
of the insurance principle is a system of 
baggage insurance by means of what are 
termed “tourists’ baggage tickets.” The 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, whose Eastern office is at No. 16 
Liberty street, New York City, is now 
insuring baggage in this way for one 
week or a series of weeks, covering a 
business or pleasure trip. The scheme 
contemplates the possibility of purchas- 
ing such insurance at any ticket office 
where the insurance is obtainable in 
units of $150 at a cost of 25 cents per 
week. Tickets for such baggage insur- 
ance will be written for from one to 
twenty-six weeks; a limit of such insur- 
ance, obtainable by any one person, will 
be ten tickets, representing $1,500. The 
credit for the origination of this “tourist 
baggage ticket” scheme belongs to Vic- 
tor R. Schenck, vice-president of the 
North-Eastern Agency Company of New 
York. In working out the details, Mr. 
Schenck had the co-operation of the ex- 
ecutives of railroad companies as well 
as of the St. Paul Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Company, which issues the “tour- 


ists’ baggage ticket” insurance thru its 
inland marine department. The insur- 
ance is intended to cover any cases of the 
loss of baggage or personal effects; 
against fire or lightning, excepting in 
theaters, opera houses, residence of as- 
sured, or in storage ; against all risks and 
perils of fire, lightning, cyclones, torna- 
does, floods, navigation and transporta- 
tion, while in the custody of any railioad, 
express, transfer, transportation com- 
pany, steamship or other public carrier ; 
against theft, while in the custody of any 
common carrier. The rates for “tourists’ 
baggage tickets” are given below: 


Each 

Amount Cost one additional 

insured. week. week costs. 
$ 150 $ .25 $ .25 
300 .50 .50 
450 75 75 
1.00 1.00 
750 1.25 1.25 
goo 1.50 1.50 
1,050 1.75 1.75 
1,200 2.00 2.00 
1,350 2.25 2.25 
1,500 2.50 2.50 


Insures holder only. Any member of a 
family can purchase from one to ten tickets 
($150 to $1,500). Tickets made good for one 
to twenty-six weeks. 

Packages sent by express may be insured 
in a similar manner. 


s&s 
A jury in the United States Court in 
Brooklyn last week awarded a verdict 
of $15,000 damages for the loss of his 
leg to Albert Maley, in his suit against 
the’ Lehigh Valley Railroad Company. 
& 


THE hat pin hazard has recently been 
looming large in Paris. Dispatches from 
the gay capital go to show that within a 
month’s time no less than twelve persons 
have been wounded there because of 
ladies’ protruding hat pins. The most 
serious case was that of an unoffending 
and entirely peaceful man who had one 
of his eyes put out by a lady in great 
haste who ran against him near the 
Northern Railway Station. This lady 
wore one of these hat-pin daggers stuck 
thru her hat and hair. She was profuse 
in her apologies, but that failed to restore 
the man’s eye. The man is now prose- 
cuting the woman, but even if he wins 
his suit his eye is gone forever. It is 
indeed a sad case. . 








FINANCIAL 


End of the Unlisted Department 


In August last the authorities of the 
New York Stock Exchange decided to 
discontinue what is called the unlisted de- 
partment. Final action was deferred 
until April 1 of this year, in order that 
companies whose securities were in that 
department might have ample time to 
meet the requirements of the regular list 
if they should care to do so. Many trans- 
fers have already been made, applications 
for others are pending, and it is expected 
that all the necessary changes will be 
completed on the date named. Among the 
stocks transferred, with tife greater pub- 
licity which must accompany admission 
to the regular list, are those of the Sugar 
Trust, Amalgamated Copper Company, 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany, National Biscuit Company, and 
American Woolen Company. Recent re- 
ports from some of these corporations, 
made in obedience to the requirements of 
the Exchange, have given information to 
which the public is entitled, but which 
has been withheld from the public in the 
past. 

The abolition of the unlisted depart- 
ment is a very desirable reform. It was 
suggested by the report of Governor 
Hughes’s commission. The department 
had been a refuge for corporations and 
combinations which desired to promote 
trading and speculation in their stock 
issues without publishing such reports, as 
to financial condition, etc., as must be 
published by a company that is on the 
regular list. These corporations enjoyed 
the facilities of the Exchange and, in a 
certain sense, its protection, without meet- 
ing the requirements to which regularly 
listed companies are subjected, and which 
are by no means too severe. At times 
trading in their securities has been a very 
large part of the Exchange’s daily busi- 
ness. In the published daily reports of 
Exchange transactions, all securities, list- 
ed or unlisted, came to be treated in the 
same way, and for this reason the public 
was misled. In the press reports, the 
securities of a concern that was practi- 
cally a blind pool stood on an equality 
with those of companies that were re- 
quired to make reports for the informa- 
tion and protection of the public. There 


is to. be no more of this. Credit is due 


both to the Exchange and to the Hugh: s 
Commission for the discontinuance of a 
department which exposed the Exchange 
to severe and well deserved criticism. 


2 
Combinations’ Export Prices 


DANIEL GUGGENHEIM, president of the 
American Smelting and Refining Con 
pany, who returned last week from 
Europe, says he made a study of business 
conditions in Germany. “The business 
men of Germany,” he remarks, “look 
with curiosity upon the agitation in the 
United States against combinations of 
capital The German Government and 
the German merchants are doing every- 
thing in their power to encourage all 
forms of combinations, so that the high- 
est prices can be obtained for German 
products in other countries. The great 
success of this policy is apparent to every 
observer.” 

To obtain the highest prices abroad? 
It is notorious that the German combina- 
tions have domestic prices and export 
prices, and that the export prices have 
been much lower than those exacted at 
home. There has been no attempt to 
conceal the marked difference. It has 
been repeatedly set forth and measured 
in the combinations’ reports. Such a 
policy may be satisfactory to the German 
people. Our people do not like to see an 
American combination of protected man- 
ufacturers selling products to foreign 
buyers at prices much lower than those 
which they themselves are required to 
pay for the same products. 
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....Reports from the Census Bureau 
show that last year’s cotton crop was 
10,363,240 bales, which may be compared 
with 13,432,131 for 1908. 

....New York City sold $50,000,000 
of 4% per cent. bonds last week, realizing 
an average price of 101.28. There were 
440 bids, amounting to $194,562,650, 
and awards were made to 261 bidders. 
The largest awards were to the National 
Bank of Commerce, the Farmers Loan 
and Trust Company, and Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., each taking $4,000,000. 
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